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PURPOSE AND SCOPE OF THE SOCIETY 


1. The investigation of alleged telepathy, visions and 
apparitions, dowsing, monitions, premonitions, automatic writ- 
ing, and other forms of automatism (as speaking, drawing, 
etc.) psychometry, coincidental dreams, clairvoyance and clair- 
audience, predictions, physical phenomena (such as material- 
ization, telekinesis, rapping and other sounds), and in short 
all types of mediumistic and metapsychical phenomena. 


2. The collection, classification, study and publication of 
reports dealing with the phenomena designated above, from 
first-hand acquaintance and seemingly in good faith. Members 
especially, but also non-members, are asked to supply data or 
to give information where such may be obtained. Names con- 
nected with phenomena must be supplied, but on request these 
will be treated as confidential. 


8. The maintenance of a Library on all subjects em- 
braced in psychical research, and bordering thereupon. Contri- 
butions of books and periodical files will be welcomed and 
acknowledged in the JouRNAL. 


4. Encouragement of the formation of local groups in all 
parts of the country which will co-operate with and report to 
the American Society; and the encouragement of qualified 
individuals disposed to give attention to investigation with 
like co-operation. 


Psycuic ResearcH is published monthly by the American Society 
for Psychical Research at Fair Lawn, N. J. Communications including 
change of address may be sent to the publication office at Fair Lawn, N. J., 
or to Hyslop House, 15 Lexington Avenue, New York, N. Y. “Entered as 
second-class matter October 16, 1930, at the post office at Fair Lawn, New 
Jersey, under the Act of March 3, 1879.” Yearly subscription $5.00. 
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The Bill for the Protection of Mediums 
introduced to the House of Commons by 
Alderman Kelly, M. P. for Rochdale, Lan- 
cashire has won a first reading. It abro- 
gates the penalties to which all practi- 
tioners of clairvoyance or other forms of 
mediumship are liable under the Witch- 
craft Act of King James I, or the Rogues 
and Vagabonds Act of George III. Alder- 
man Kelly, in introducing the Bill, pointed 
out that many Members of Parliament 
and prominent citizens could be prosecuted 
under the Act of George III for attending 
spiritualist meetings. The punishment 
provided under this Act is imprisonment 
for 12 months with exposure from time 
to time in the stocks of the county town. 

The admission of the Bill to a first 
reading does not argue any immediate 
probability of its finding itself on the 
English Statute Book. In the opinion of 
many who are competent to judge, it will 
not be likely to pass without considerable 
amendment, since in its present form it 
would tend to constitute a privileged class 
of persons protected by special legislation. 
This may not be the ambition of its pro- 
moters, but it is one of the consequences 
likely to ensure unless a cautious re-draft- 


ing is undertaken. 
eee 


EDITORIAL NOTES 


It is interesting to learn the views of a 
representative police authority to the sub- 
ject of Psychic Phenomena. The Evening , 
Chronicle of Newcastle-on-Tyne for De- 
cember 13th, 1930 contains a front page 
article by Chief Constable F. J. Crawley 
who has given the subject thoughtful and 
practical consideration for a period of 12 
years. “My twelve years investigation” 
he says “convinces me that the phenomena 
do exist. My only qualification for in- 
vestigation is that for the past thirty years 
I have earned my living by weighing evi- 
dence ... I ought to know what zs 
evidence.” 

“No subject has a greater literature. The 
findings of one group of investigators are 
corroborative of others. Consequently the 
evidence is cumulative” .... “If, on the 
other hand . . . . an eminent surgeon like 
Sir Arthur Keith, or a philosopher such 
as Nietzche say there is no survival after 
bodily death, then, no matter how pre- 
eminent they may be in their respective 
domains, their pronouncements on the sub- 
ject of non-survival are invalid unless they 
have examined the data of psychic pheno- 
mena with some degree of investigation.” 

Although some, including the great 
psychologist Richet can admit the reality 
cf the phenomena without claiming that 


q 
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survival is proved thereby, yet “neither 
he nor any other serious investigator ts 
so foolish as to pronounce against the 
survival.”’ “Indeed” says Mr. Crawley 
existence of the phenomena, ascribable 
as it may even be to an interior but un- 
known power of certain sensitive subjects, 
carries with it, on that basis alone, a 
strong hypothesis of survival, since an ex- 
teriorization of sensibility and telepathic 
mode of communication is manifested, 
clearly outside of physical contact, and 
therefore has a soul propensity. Pro- 
fessor Thomson Jay Hudson admits the 
whole range of phenomena but, while go- 
ing further than Richet, yet definitely 
postulates that the existence of a soul and 
consequent survival are thus proved. This 
also represents the view of a select French 
school of thought.” In Italy, America, and 
Britain, he notes the existence of a large 
body of investigators who consider that 
there is a residue of evidence ‘‘which 
clearly indicates that communication can 
at times be established between this world 
and the next, although the channel of 
communication is delicate and subject to 
sub-conscious coloration.” As to the effect 
of a general realization of survival on 
the people at large he believes that “when 
it is brought home to the multitude it 
should have the effect of diminishing 
much of the harshness of our present 
life. . . At its lowest estimate the realiza- 
tion implies, as Richet says, a new physio- 
logy, a new chemistry and a new physics. 
Matter is found to be capable of being 
moulded by mind.” 

Mr. Crawley ends his article by remark- 
ing that those who declare that this sub- 
ject leads to insanity should be made to 
prove their figures. 


* * 


PsYCHIC FINGERPRINTS 
Dr. Richardson’s statement as to the fin- 
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gerprints of Judge Hill which appeared 
in the Journal for November’ 1930. is 
quoted in an article in the London Daily 
Express for the 29th December. The 
article also gives the British public a 
summary of the leading facts in the matter 
of the Walter thumbprints. It is well that 
the story should be thus placed before 
them in a fair and impartial manner. 

The wish has often been expressed that 
Sir Arthur Conan Doyle might have left 
specimen impressions of his thumbprints 
for post-mortem identification, but in spite 
of certain journalistic assurances to the 
effect that the New York Police Bureau 
were in possession of these, it is to be 
feared that Sir Arthur did not give them. 
In an interview with the representative 
of the London Evening Standard for Dec. 
27th, however, Lady Doyle is reported to 
have said, 4 propos of Sir Arthut’s locked 
study. 

“Nothing has been in any way dis- 
turbed, and no one is allowed to go 
in. It may be that soon this precaution 
will prove to be of much value. My 
husband was enormously impressed by 
the psychic fingerprints that were made 
in wax through the mediumship of Mrs. 
Crandon. Sir Arthur met Dr. and Mrs. 
Crandon and satisfied himself of the 
remarkable incident; and one cannot 
rule out the possibility of my husband 
endeavoring to communicate by a 
method that would establish conclusive- 


ly the genuineness of the communica- 
tion. 


“So far as I know, my husband did 


not leave any of his fingerprints special- 
ly for this purpose, but I am writing to 
ask Dr. Crandon about this point. But 
even if he did not do so, I am quite 
sure we should be able to get one from 
articles that have been left untouched 
in this study.” 
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PHOTOGRAPHIC SCRIPT FROM 
Sirk ARTHUR 
Lady Doyle further says in this inter- 
view: 

“Many messages are sent to me, but 
I can only pass a small number. What 
has impressed me very greatly indeed 
was a written message I received recent- 
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ly in the form of a psychic photograph. 


My son and J were the only ones to 
handle the photographic plate and the 
message is in the beautiful writing, so 
full of individuality, that I know so 
well. I ‘propose later to publish the 
message as received. It is not of an in- 
timate kind, for if it were, I should 
not divulge it. My husband, I am sure, 
desired to write something that could 
be shewn to the world as a proof of 
communication with me.” 


A prominent English lecturer upon 
psychic subjects, on his return to England 
after a prolonged visit to America during 
which he kept constantly in touch with the 
work of Psychic Research here, writes to 
us asking whether it is true that Dr. T. 
Glen Hamilton has renounced the psychic 
value of the phenomena recorded at his 
experimental sittings and is no longer a 
believer. 


As Dr. Hamilton was with us so recent- 
ly and gave every token of a fully sus- 
tained interest in the results of his work, 
and has moreover allowed us to print his 
lecture as a general survey of the material 
dealt with by him in his more recent ex- 
periments there is no need for any for- 
mal denial of a foolish story. Some of 
Dr. Hamilton’s new material is already 
in our hands, in the form of flashlight 
photographs of teleplasm shewing a de- 
velopment more perfect than has been 
hitherto obtained, and of singular beauty. 

We regret that anyone should have 
thought it worth while to put such a story 
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in circulation. But in a case like this, 
Mwhere the evidence is too strong to be 


confuted by argument, such indirect means 
of weakening or discrediting evidence un- 
palatable to the mind of the reactionary, 
are sure sooner or later to be employed. 
As an invention however, this story is 
particularly futile, as Dr. Hamilton is for- 
tunately still with us and the old type of 
rumor of a death-bed recantation is not 
available. 


* K 


For the more effective killing of this 
absured rumor we have however invited a 
personal denial from Dr. Hamilton, and 
have pleasure in printing this below. Our 
request has given Dr. Hamilton the oppor- 
tunity of making a public statement of his 
convictions which will be encouraging to 
all who are in sympathy with the subject. 


Winnipeg. Jan. 13, 1931. 

Dear Sir 

“In reply to your enquiry of recent 
date, let me assure you that I have not 
in any way renounced the value of our 
work in Psychical Research. I have 
nothing to retract from any of the 
articles relative to this work that have 
appeared under my name, nor has its 
importance from the standpoint of re- 
search become minimized in any way. 
Indeed, the group here is as interested 
and enthusiastic as ever. 

“Furthermore, not only through ex- 
tensive experiments with Elizabeth M. 
and Mary M., but also through numer- 
ous first-hand observations of the Mar- 
gery phenomena and through contact 
with many other genuine mediums I am 
absolutely convinced of the reality of 
cryptaesthesia, telekinesis, teleplasms in 
their various forms including psychic 
faces, and associated phenomena. I re- 
gard all these as definitely established.” 


T. G. Hamilton. 
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ELECTRICITY AND PHYSICAL MEDIUMSHIP 


Mr. S. Ceslow of the Paramount Cor- 
poration of Hollywood writes: 


“My wife and I sit at the Ouija Board 
regularly. On certain rare occasions we 
get a message which states: ‘I can rap’. 
This is followed by three raps, apparently 
on our dining-room table. Several days 
ago we attempted to display this pheno- 
menon to a friend who was visiting us, 
ot oe We had our radio going 
at the time. In response to our request 
for raps, the board spelt out ‘First shut 
off radio’. We did so but no raps came; 
so we turned the radio on again. We kept 
it on for fifteen minutes, during which 
time other things diverted our minds and 
we forgot about the raps. 

When we shut off the radio, we were 
amazed to hear three raps which came 
through with machine-gun precision exact- 
ly like an electrical discharge or a minia- 
ture roll of thunder. This occurred about 
ten seconds after the radio had been shut 
off. We were all startled and I believe 
every one of us jumped in amazement. 
Four of us were present—my wife, my 
sister-in-law, Mrs. P..... , and myself. 

I might add that on previous occasions 
when we heard raps, they were definite 
but not loud, and only when the incident 
with the radio occurred did they come 
through electrically.” 


Readers are referred to the case re- 
ported in our January number, (pp.3-4) 
in which Mr. Irving Gaertner relates the 
disturbing effect of a beam of light pro- 
ceeding from an incandescent electric bulb, 
on the medium and sitters in the circle. 
Also to the case reported in our issue for 
December 1930 (pp.546-547) where an 
open telephone circuit seems to have been 
responsible for a violent physical reaction 
upon the sitter Mrs. X . . . . whose med- 
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iumistic powers were being employed at 
the time in the reception of psychic mes- 
sages. 
THE PsycHic Factor IN MEDICAL 
RESEARCH 


Dr. William Darrach, the retiring Dean 
of the School of Medicine at Columbia 
University in his annual Report to Pre- 
sident Butler takes a very important posi- 
tion in regard to the study of the psychic 
factor in pathology, advocating the obser- 
vation of the mental reactions of patients 
as well as their physical symptoms. He 
has come to the conclusion, it seems, that 
treatment which is based upon physical 
measures alone gives poor results or no 
results. He regrets the fact that the 
psychical and emotional aspects of cases 
and the personality factor have been neg- 
lected by students. We quote the follow- 
ing passage from his Report as printed in 
a New York daily paper. 

“Tt is generally admitted that the treat- 
ment of the so-called functional nervous 
disorders and psycho-neuroses constitutes a 
major problem in the everyday practice of 
medicine. It is also generally recognized 
that there is a great need of a more ef- 
fective therapeutic approach based upon a 
better understanding of the psychic factors 
involved in these numerous clinical types. 
Probably the most important contribution 
which psychiatry can make to medical 
education at the present time is to help 
train students to approach the individual 
patient as a biological whole; to study his 
psychological reactions as carefully as his 
physical complaints; and further to em- 
phasize the fact that in large groups of 
patients, treatment based on_ physical 
measures alone will give poor results or 
no results.” 

The Presidency of two spiritualist or- 

ganizations in England, vacant by the de- 
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mise of Sir Arthur Conan Doyle, has been 
accorded to Mr. Hannen Swaffer, the well- 
known dramatic critic, who wishes it to be 
understood that his acceptance of this office 
does not imply any claim to leadership of 
the spiritualist movement. Mr. Swafter 
came first into prominence in the movement 
in connection with the communications 
which purported to come through from 
Lord Northcliffe of the Daily Mail. Those 
who have enjoyed an intimate personal 
acquaintance with the new President are 
aware that his outstanding characteristics 
are fearlessness and an absolute devotion 
to truth with which is coupled a sense of 
justice and fairplay which is almost a 
passion with him. No motive of personal 
convenience will ever induce him to re- 
main apathetic where he perceives a wrong 
or injustice and this judicial trait in him, 
coupled as it is with a rare common-sense, 
should go far in establishing a better co- 
ordination of effort among the many rival 
groups existing in the old country, sub- 
duing jealousies and stimulating efficiency. 

As a journalist of high standing, with 
wide connections in the press, Mr. 
Swaffer’s appointment may be regarded as 
likely to be influential. The Saturday Re- 
view for December 13th contains a notice 
and it is not unsympathetic. It hopes that 
the new President will be able to intro- 
duce a greater measure of intelligence into 
‘spirit’ communications. “The spirit- 
ualists’” says the reviewer, “have done 
themselves a great deal of harm by their 
lack of discrimination in these matters.” 


“At the same time” he continues “I 
doubt if this particular folly . . . quite ex- 
plains all the opposition and ridicule 
which this movement has to face. The 


pagan attitude to life is still very strong, 
and in this case it seems to have no dif- 
ficulty in combining with the querulous 

Opposition of the Churches which, for all 
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their belief in another world, seem anxious 
to know as little as possible about it.” 


* eK K 


AN L. S. A. PsycHic LABORATORY 
For LONDON 


After careful thought the Council of 
the London Spiritualist Alliance have de- 
cided to found a Research Branch to be » 
known as The London Psychical Labora- 
tory. A Committee to this end has been 
established and the following gentlemen 
have consented to serve. 


Lord Charles Hope 

Sir Ernest Bennett M. P. 

Mr. H. F. Prevost Battersby 

Mr. W. J. Miller 

Mr. H. Leitner 

Dr. R. Fielding-Ould (Chairman) 
(Miss Phillimore, Secretary) 


That there is an immense field open 
for scientific Research in Psychic Science 
cannot be disputed and it was obvious that 
an influential organisation like the Lon- 
don Spiritualist Alliance could not ignore 
its obligation in this direction. 


The Committee has full power to carry 
on any Research that seems promising, but 
is under the direct control of the L. S. A. 
Council in matters of finance and publicity. 


The Proceedings of the Research Com- 
mittee will be published in “LIGHT” 
from time to time and Reprints circulated 
to all the leading psychic Societies in 
Europe and America. 

The Secretary will always be glad to re- 
ceive suggestions and any information in 
regard to mediums which will help the 
Committee in its work. 


Even the most enthusiastic Spiritualist 
will agree that nothing but good can ac- 
crue by turning the cold eye of science up- 
on the elusive and mystifying phenomena 
in which he is deeply interested. 


—| 
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Mr. Harry PRICE AND Sir A. CONAN 
DOYLE 


Our attention has been directed to an 
article by Mr. Harry Price which appears 
in the International ‘Cosmopolitan’ for 
January 1931. It recounts a number of al- 
leged communications from Sir Arthur 
Conan Doyle which have come through 
various channels. Most of these he finds 
to be fraudulent on the face of them; not 
informative and very ill expressed. Short 
of a ‘direct voice’ communication, such 
as some of the trumpet mediums claim 
to have obtained, Mr. Price remarks that 
the sole test of authenticity lies in the 
evidential value of the alleged messages; 
and he decided therefore to see what he 
could himself obtain with the aid of good 
mental medium. He was guided in his 
choice by several considerations, one of 
which was that the lady selected, Mrs. 
Garrett, was the only mental medium 
whose powers were endorsed by the 
Daily News in its enquiry into the pheno- 
mena of spiritualism and psychical re- 
search. Mr. Price arranged a sitting with 
Mrs. Garrett on the 7th October, just 
three months after Sir Arthur's passing. 
No hint was given as to any desire on his 
part for any specific communicator, though 
of course the general interest in Doyle and 
his possible return might well be in the 
mind of any medium just then. But what 
Mrs. Garrett probably did not know was 
that the relations between her sitter and 
Sir Arthur had for some years been 
strained. Mrs. Garrett’s control said “There 
is an elderly person here saying that there 
is no reason in the world why he attend 
you but he has got here an S. O. S. sent out 
to him, to be precise, five days ago’. It was 
exactly five days, says Mr. Price, since he 
arranged the sitting. A curiously accurate 
personal description of Doyle then 
followed, according to Mr. Price’s state- 
ment. but as yet the identity of the com- 
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municator does not appear to have been 
fixed by the control. But at this point, the 
medium’s voice changed and the follow- 
ing was spoken “Here I am:—Arthur 
Conan Doyle. Now, how am I going to 
prove it to you?” 


Then ensues an attempted description of 
the difficulties attending a return for the 
purpose of communication. “I am’’—he 
reports Doyle as saying—" within a slower 
system but ow!side your sympathetic sys- 
tem—if I can geographically explain my- 
self. I would like you to know my loca- 
tion—that I am in a nebulous belt lying 
outside the earth’s surface and having life 
and being because it is of the same 
structure and matter as the earth itself”. 

Such descriptions must needs be sym- 
bolic and we must allow for a figurative 
element in the interpretation of conditions 
which though in a sense physical (as 
electricity is physical) hardly partake of 
the nature of concrete physical matter. 
But the description does not seem out of 
harmony with what we are gradually 
learning to apprehend as to the etheric 
body of man and its environment. 

A long conversation follows between 
sitter and communicator. This is disap- 
pointing to these who might have hoped 
that the opportunity offered by this inter- 
view for revelations of a broad human 
interest would be recognized and met. But 
no: Doyle goes into the causes of personal 
difference, intimating that the fault lay 
with Price. He then declares that he kept 
spiritualism going by his money and Price 
leads the conversation on to the subject 
of Doyle’s will. It then passes to the sub- 
iect of his tours and to the alleged 
messages from himself which have come 
through from all parts of the world. As 
to the authenticity of these, Doyle is repre- 
sented as saying that he has been in the 
thoughts of many and that he did not 
realize how much of the subconscious 
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could be mistaken for reality: but if asked 
deliberately if it were he who has been 
speaking, he would say “No”: adding 
however that all the world knows that he 
survives and that he should expect his 
friends and acquaintances to believe that 
it was he who was talking to them. 
Clearly if it be Doyle, the real Doyle, 
who is saying this, we should like to un- 
derstand what it is that he really means. 
It seems only fair to assume that Doyle 
would be quite incapable of suggesting 
that his friends, knowing that he survives, 
should be content to accept any messages 
given in his name as his own unless they 
were in some way warranted by him. But 
there is nothing in the conversation as re- 
ported which explains this. On the same 
assumption of bona fides in this communi- 
cator, and with an assumed real Doyle in 
the background there is some measure of 
explanation for what may seem a paradox. 
It has been often alleged—especially in 
regard to communications claiming to 
come from notable persons deceased—that 
such communications may be broadcast to 
reach an indefinite number of persons liv- 
ing, being relayed from their original 


Among the cases which have been sub- 
mitted to the A. S. P. R. Research depart- 
ment is the following very circumstantial 
account of a phantasm of a man unknown 
to the percipient, but identified from a 
portrait as the relative of a next-door 
neighbor deceased several years. Not the 
least remarkable feature in the narrative 
is the strange excitement shewn by the 
narrator’s two dogs and their flight from 
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FROM A PHOTOGRAPH 


Communicated by Lieut. A. M. H. 
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source to suitable agents (or intermediary 
minds) active in the spheres of psychic 

energy approximating to the physical. Our 

mental or emotional contacts with these 

spheres lie, in hypothesis, through avenues 

of memory and phases of the more or less 

material habit of mind associated with the 

now liberated personality. It is these 
strata of the earth-personality which we 

are most prone to touch and hence it may 

often be the case that we do not actually 

come in contact with the true spiritual ego 

of a communicator but may be in presence 

of a reflection only of those thoughts and 

memories which were habitual to him 

when in the flesh. It is in this sense that 

we would be inclined to interpret the 

cryptic remark attributed to Doyle and . 
equally the conclusion tentatively sug- 
gested by Mr. Price (p. 113. col. 3.) when 
he says: 

“It is just possible that the views ex- 
pressed by the entity calling itself Doyle 
were emanations from the brain of the 
living Doyle which had in some way be- 
come crystallized and had been ‘picked 
up’ by the medium in the trance state, just 
as One tunes in a radio set’. 


the apparition through the back of the 
house and upstairs. The account bears 
the signature of an officer in the U. S. 
Navy. His name cannot be given without 
his permission, nor are we entitled to 
give the full names of the other persons 
involved, though these are all in the 
record. Our contributor writes as follows: 
“I was assigned to duty at the Naval 
Powder Factory at Indian Head, Mary- 
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land, 1st June, 1926, and on 6th June 
moved into my assigned quarters with 
my wife and two dogs, one of which 
is a collie, the other a Chesapeake Bay 
spaniel. We have had both of these 
dogs for more than eight years. 

The quarters to which we were as- 
signed were the eastern half of a double 
house. The house is divided by a solid 
wall, and each part has about fifteen 
rooms. The western half of the house 
was occupied by Lieut. M...R...U. 
S. Navy. : 


In September 1927 Mr.R..... was 
transferred to sea duty, and the 
quarters were assigned to Lieut. B.. . 
G...U.S.N., who shortly afterwards 
moved into them with his wife and one 
child, a boy about nine years old. Mrs. 
G ... before her marriage was Miss 
E...O...of Washington, D. C. 

Strange as it may seem for two 
families living under the same roof, we 
became exceptionally good friends. We 
seldom called on each other, but with 
many things in common, the two fami- 
lies became closely associated. At 
Christmas I met Mrs. G . . . ’s mother. 
No mention was made of her father and 
naturally I didn’t ask about him. 

Both parts of the double house have 
the same arrangement of rooms. A 
rough plan of the ground floor is at- 
tached (see figure.) screened-in 
porch about eight feet deep extends 
across the front of the house. All win- 
dows on the ground floor are about 
seven feet above the ground. The front 
door opens into a large hall from which 
a stairway leads to the floor above. On 
the left, as one enters, is a large arch 
giving into the dining-room. There 
are two doors in the dining-room, one 
leading into a pantry, the other into a 
butler’s pantry. Both pantries open on 
a large kitchen. From the kitchen is a 
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long back hailway leading behind a 
pantry and a small storeroom to an 
inside cellar door (beneath stairs: see 
plan). At the end of this hallway is a 
door to a small den which is really a 
part of the living-room. To the right, 
as one enters the front door, is the liv- 
ing-room, which is about eighteen feet 
square with a large arch between it and 
the hall. Behind the living-room is the 
small den, which also has a large arch 
between it and the living-room. The 
hall, living-room and den are practical- 
ly one room. 

“Early in the following March I was 
sitting at a card table in the den, solving 
a problem in navigation. I was facing 
the front of the house. The time was 
about 12:25 a.m. Both dogs were sleep- 
ing on the floor at the end of a daven- 
port in the living-room. I heard the 
spaniel growl; but as he often growls at 
the marine sentry as he passes the house, 
I paid no attention to it. Both dogs then 
got up, passed me in the den and went 
down the back hall into the dining-room 
where both dogs again growled and 
then tore madly across the hall and up 
the stairway. The noise they made go- 
ing up the stairs awakened my wife, 
who was asleep on the second floor. 

Surprised at their actions, I looked up 
from my work and saw a man standing 
in the living-room near the hall arch- 
way. He was probably twenty-two feet 
from me. All outside doors and win- 
dows were closed. There was no light 
burning in the living-room, but both 
the den and the dining-room were well 
lighted. I could see him plainly. 

In view of the character of the duty 
I was performing it was not an un- 
common thing for men to come to 
the house at all hours: hence I was not 
surprised at his being there. But I was 
surprised that he could have entered 
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without my hearing him, and I was an- 
noyed at his not,knocking or ringing 
the doorbell and waiting for someone 
to answer. I had never seen the man 
before, and was sure that he was not an 
employé at the Powder Factory. 

I sat in my chair for about ten or 
fifteen seconds, looking at him, as he 
seemed about to speak. Then I rose 
from my chair and took about two 
steps toward him, when all of a sudden, 
he was not there. He didn’t go up, nor 
down nor sideways; neither did he 
slowly disintegrate. He simply vanished 
instantly. It seemed strange that I was 
not frightened; but I was not. 

I snapped on the living-room lights, 
assured myself that all doors (outside 
doors) and windows were closed, made 
a careful search of the lower floor and 
then, deciding that I had worked too 
long and was ‘seeing things’, I turned 
out the lights and went upstairs to bed. 
My wife had been awakened by the 
dogs dashing up the stairs and asked 
me what it was all about. I at that time 
told her nothing about what I thought 
I had seen. What I couldn’t understand 
was why I thought I had seen a man. 


I had not been reading, and the work . 


I was doing was over a chart of the 
Western Pacific which of course had 
no pictures on it. 

About a week afterwards, at about 9 
p. m., I was alone in my part of the 
house; my wife and the dogs having 
gone to some place. I had gone to the 
cellar for some wood to replenish the 
open fire in the den. As I entered the 
den from the back hall, I saw the same 
man standing in about the center of the 
living-room. The distance was about 
twenty feet, not more than that. The 
light was excellent and I could see his 
features plainly. At the time, it did not 
occur to me that nobody should be 
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standing there. I was not in the least 
frightened, Again he seemed about to 
speak, and again I waited—this time, 
probably fifteen minutes. I put down 
my armful of wood, brushed the dust 
from my coat with my hands, and took 
about two full steps towards him, which 
brought me within fifteen or sixteen 
feet of him at the most, when, again, 
he wasn’t there! on 
This time I was sure of what I had 
seen. He was a man who would weigh 
a little over two hundred pounds. His 
clothes were of a light grey and he had 
the appearance of being ‘solid’. His face 
was dark and he looked like a man who 
had been in the sun and wind and had 
gotten a good healthy coat of tan. 
About ten minutes after that, I went 
to the other part of the house to tell 
Mr. G ... .. about it and ask his 
opinion. When I had told him about it, 
Mrs. G .... came into the room and 
Mr. G.... told her that I had seen 
a ghost and that the ghost was no 
relative of mine: whereupon Mrs. G . . 


got out about twenty photographs of 
cabinet size and asked me to look 
through them. I shuffled them through 
carelessly and at about the seventh or 
eighth picture I came across the portrait 
of the man I had seen a few minutes be- 
fore. There is no doubt in my mind as 
to its being the same man. I would 
know him among a thousand. 

Dumbfounded, I said ‘That is the 
man. Who is he?” She replied “My 
father: he has been dead for several 
years”. I was sorry that I had been 
taken off my guard, as she was a bit 
frightened. 

Again, about ten days later, coming 
from the kitchen into the dining-room 
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at about 8:30 p. m., I again saw the 
same man standing in the main hall- 
way. This time I got within about ten 
feet of him before he vanished. 

Ten days later, about 10 p. m., I saw 
him again. My wife was in the den at 
the time. I had gone from the living- 
room through the dining-room and 
pantry -into the kitchen, and thence 
down the back hallway towards the 
storeroom door. The back hall was 
dark, but the kitchen was brightly 
lighted. As I neared the end of the hall, 
I felt a very cold air, and, as it was 
raining outside, I thought the cellar 
door had been left open and that a 
draught was coming through it. The 
air was very, very cold. I found the 
cellar door closed, however, and upon 
turning around I saw the man about 
ten or twelve feet from me in the hall- 
way between myself and the kitchen 
lights. Three lights were burning in the 
kitchen; one a ceiling light of 100 watts 
and two 40-watt lights in a bracket over 
the sink. The man stood between me 
and the lights over the sink and his bulk 
blanked off the lights. That time I 
stood frozen for a short time, probably 
a few seconds, when he disappeared and 
I again saw the bracket lights. 


When I returned to the living-room 
my skin was still ‘goose-flesh’ and I felt 


*The name of his ship is given. 
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It is one of the 2nd train squadron of the Fleet Base force. 
**Our correspondent was 42 at the time of writing. 


chilled through. From that time, until 
I was transferred to this vessel* on the 
24th May, I saw no more of him. 

At the times I saw this man I had not 
been reading, nor had I been thinking 
of him. Until the last time I saw him | 
was not frightened. Mrs. G . . . says 
that her father was fair, whilst the man | 
I saw was as dark as though he had a} 
good heavy coat of tan. Otherwise the 
picture and the figure seen were iden. | 
tical. His body cut off the kitchen lights | 
whilst he was between them and me. | 
There must be some reasonable explana- | 
tion of this, and if it is within the com- 
pass of the mission of your Society | 
would appreciate any comment you 
make. 

I am willing to swear to the truth of 
the above statement. I hope there is 
some simple explanation of all this, as 
I would hate to have my life-long faith 
in a ghostless world shattered. My 
parents taught me from childhood that 
ghosts did not and could not exist, and 
all my life I have firmly believed that 
to be true. Naturally the beliefs of a 
lifetime** are hard to shatter. Hence 
this letter seeking an explanation of 
that which to me is inexplicable.” 


Very respectfully. 


(Lieut. U.S.N.). 
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We regret to be compelled to give our con- 
tributor an answer which may disturb his 
peace of mind. In his story of the apparition 
there are several features which are inconsist- 
ent with the idea that it was a purely sub- 
jective appearance, or the externalization of a 
mental impression. The alarm shewn by the 
dogs is alone sufficient to place this out side 
the category of a mere hallucination. Apart 
from this, the blanking of the lights by the 
form and the phenomenon of the cold airs, 
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point to a materialization. And where there is a 
materialized figure, there we must seek for a 
medium. The inference in this case is that 
Lieut H. . . himself was instrumental in sup- 
plying the psychic energy needed for the mani- 
festation. This we fear will not be a con- 
solatory thought: but we cannot but think that 
on consideration he will find the idea less re- 
pellent than the| thought that he was the vic- 
tim of any sort of imaginative illusion. 
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WHAT CONSTITUTES A PSYCHICAL 
RESEARCHER 


By Hereward Carrington 


There is probably only one thing more 
difficult than defining an ideal psychical 
researcher—and that is, beimg one! For 
whatever attitude one may assume, it is 
sure to be ‘wrong’ in the estimation of a 
large number of persons interested in this 
subject. If he be somewhat hyper-critical, 
he is attacked by those convinced of the 
truth of spiritualism; if he be a virtual 
spiritualist, he is similarly attacked by 
those who desire to maintain the ultra- 
scientific attitude hitherto maintained by 
the various Societies for Psychical Research 
—one which has, it is true, been instru- 
mental in influencing various eminent 
men of science, and even forcing the news- 
papers and general public to pay some 
respect to this subject. If, finally, he be 


“on the fence,” holding his final judgment 
in suspense, and endeavoring to see both 
sides of any question with rigid im- 
partiality, he is attacked from both sides— 
neither of which is satisfied with his non- 
committal attitude. One group regards 
him as too critical and negative; the other 


as too credulous and positive. Even 
William James, one of the sanest and 
most balanced minds who ever lived, was 
subjected to criticism of precisely this 
character. 

Intellectual honesty is, I believe, one of 
the most difficult things in the world to 
maintain, in this subject. There is always 
the tendency to be swayed by the opinions 
of the majority, in the first place, instead 
of standing up for what one considers the 
truth, even in the minutest detail. The 
fear of opprobrium or unpopularity tends 
to sway the verdict or cloud the judgment. 


The fear of social ostracism is a most im- 
portant factor in the lives of many. The 
Almighty Dollar proves itself to be power- 
ful, here as elsewhere, and many are in- 
fluenced by the fear of possible loss, which 
might result were their true convictions 
known. It is undoubtedly true that there 
are many men in the country today who 
are only prevented from publicly stating 
their views because of this practical con- 
sideration. This applies especially, per- 
haps, to men connected with our Universi- 
ties. 

A true psychical researcher must de- 
termine, first of all, to set all these con- 
siderations to one side. He must remain 
impervious to the opinions and criticisms 
of others; he must have the courage of his 
Own opinions, no matter how “un- 
popular” these may be, and he must be 
unswayed by any pecuniary interests. 
Above all, he must be loyal to the truth, 
wherever that may lead him,—no matter 
if this result in the exposure of some 
fraudulent medium, or in the frank ad- 
mission of some incredible supernormal 
occurrence. 

There have been investigators in this 
field, as we know, who were undoubtedly 
hyper-critical in their attitude. I mean by 
this, unreasonably so. They stressed every 
negative argument and minimized every 
positive account. They ignored much of 
the most striking and evidential matter, 
in order to ‘make out a case,’ and write a 
Report which would sound plausible and 
redound to their own credit. There is per- 
haps a certain tendency to do this with 
nearly all of us, under certain conditions. 
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hus, suppose a certain medium is being 
nvestigated: ninety-eight per cent of the 


‘phenomena’ observed are unquestionably 


raudulent. Two per cent remain inex- 
plicable. There is always the tendency to 
‘throw-in” the two per cent, and make 
he Report one hundred per cent negative! 

his, in my estimation, is not honest. A 
rank statement should be included in the 
Report regarding this two per cent, to- 
gether with the writer's opinion as to why 
hey were possibly valid. Any critical re- 

arks concerning this material may right- 
ly be included in this section of the Re- 
port. 

Take, on the other hand, the convinced 
spiritualist. He is often indignant when 
anyone dares to raise the question of 
fraud, in connection with the phenomena 
produced by his pet medium. He insists 
that the “conditions” imposed by the med- 
ium (no matter how preposterous these 
may be, obviously intended to facilitate 
fraud) are perfectly right and justifiable. 
He roundly accuses the investigator of un- 
warranted scepticism, of blatant material- 
im, of wishing to expose every medium 
who may come under his scrutiny. He is 
$0 intent upon proving ‘the continuity of 
life” and the reality of his ‘spirits’ that 
he has no patience with and no respect for 
anyone who may venture to question the 
conclusiveness of his ‘messages’ or the ac- 
curacy of his control. He closes his mind 
to anything which may tend to interfere 
with his set convictions. Worst of all, he 
even refuses to listen to certain definite, 
Negative evidence, which may run counter 
(0 his preconceived opinions and beliefs. 

Both of these attitudes are, in my opin- 
ion equally fallacious, misleading, intel- 
lectually dishonest. The true psychical re- 
searcher should not endeavor to prove (or 
to disprove) anything. His sole aim should 
be to arrive at the truth—whatever that 
may be. He should no more “hope” to 


prove the truth of spiritualism than to dis- — 
prove it. His duty is to record facts, and 
draw logical deductions from those facts. 
If the observed facts seem to indicate a 
positive conclusion, this should be given 
fully and frankly. If they point in the op- 
posite direction, this should be stated with 
the same impartiality. The will-to-be- 
lieve or the will-to-disbelieve should never 
be allowed to influence the judgment in 
one way or the other. 

Dr. Richard Hodgson expressed what I — 
am endeavoring to say very clearly when 
he wrote (Proceedings, IX, p. 366): 

“There is no royal road to sound 
opinions on such matters generally; there 
is nothing for it save to examine each 
narrative on its own merits, and with close 
individual care; the mind meanwhile pre- 
pared for either fate—whether to prick 
some bubble of pretension into empty 
falsity, or to discover beneath some un- 
promising envelope a germ of inex- 
plicable truth.” 

That is the attitude of the psychical re- 
searcher who endeavors to occupy some 
middle ground and maintain a rigid im- 
partiality with regard to these phenomena. 
In my estimation it is the only correct 
attitude—though it is undoubtedly the 
most difficult and uncomfortable one! 
There are two sides to this question, and 
every competent and experience researcher 
knows that there are genuine phenomena 
and also that there are spurious imitations. 
It becomes a question of sifting the wheat 
from the chaff. This is often a most diffi- 
cult thing to do, and that is why, as I have 
often said, psychical research is the most 
fascinating and the most annoying topic in 
the world! Just when one feels that a 
definite decision may be arrived at, some 
little incident crops up which entirely up- 
sets the apple-cart. And this is true no 
less of positive than of negative con- 
clusions. 
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Take, for example, the difficult ques- 
tion of “spirit communication.” There 
are many, as we know, who accept a// 
communications of the kind as genuinely 
spiritistic—messages through mediums of 
all sorts and descriptions, automatically 
written books, etc. In the opinion of other 
spiritualists, this is far too inclusive and 
positively erroneous. They would contend 
that, while veridical messages are un- 
doubtedly received, at times, this is rela- 
tively rare, and that the vast majority of 
“messages” received are obviously sub- 
conscious in their origin. This is the at- 
titude of the more “‘intelligent” spirit- 
ualists, and is doubtless correct, so far as 
it goes, inasmuch as many of these mes- 
sages have been traced to their source or 
origin, and shown to be such. There are 
those, again, who (while freely granting 
the supernormal character of much of 
this material) are inclined to doubt the 
spiritistic source of any of it. A number 
of our most prominent investigators were 
of this opinion—men like Schrenck-Notz- 
ing, Morselli, Richet, Geley, Flournoy— 
who, though constantly quoted by spirit- 
ualists, yet wrote strongly against it! 
They doubtless realized the enormous 
psychological difficulties involved, and 
also the problems presented by such cases 
as that of Gordon Davis (Proc, 35, pp. 
560-590) and that of Mme. Dupont 
(Spiritism and Psychology, pp. 72-82) 
where long and most circumstantial ‘‘com- 
munications” were received from the soi- 
disant communicators—who subsequently 
turned-up alive and well! 

In these instances, the source of the in- 
formation was certainly mot spiritistic; yet 
the general tenor and appearance of the 
communications was precisely similar to 
many of those which are said to be so. No 
definite conclusions can be drawn from 
such cases beyond the one which I desire 
to stress, viz, that they enormously com- 
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plicate the problem. They justify a certain 
reserve of judgment with regard to this 
question, and permit the cautious re- 
searcher, who is in possession of these 
facts, to avoid any rash jumping to con- 
clusions. 

In all psychical investigation, we should, 
I think, be governed by two general pro- 
positions. These are: 

1. All is possible. 

2. The strength of the evidence should 
be proportioned to the strangeness of 
the facts. 

The first of these indicates a certain 
open-mindedness: the willingness to grant 
the theoretical possibility of any fact, no 
matter how bizarre it may appear, and to 
accept it upon sufficient evidence. 

The second deals with the sufficiency of 
that evidence. The more unusual and 
seemingly “impossible” the alleged phe- 
nomena, the stronger the evidence should 
be, before accepting it. This is perfectly 
logical and as it should be. If a certain 
alleged fact departs only a little from the 
generally accepted facts of science, the 
mind can more readily assimilate it, and 
it appears to us a priori more credible. 
If, on the other hand, it totally violates 
(seemingly) some of the very funda- 
mentals of modern science, the evidence 
for the actual occurrence of that pheno- 


menon should be proportionately strong, . 


in order to overcome our natural mental 
resistence to it. As an example of this 
latter type, I might cite “lycanthropy’— 
that is, the alleged ability of certain men 
co transform themselves into wolves, 
hyenas, or other animals.. Anyone who 
may care to look up the existing evidence 
for this will find an extraordinary mass of 
case-records in its support; yet no one, I 
imagine, seriously believes in it today. 
Why? Because of its seeming ‘‘impossi- 
bility.” The first-hand, circumstantial 
evidence is not sufficiently strong to 
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warrant our belief. Similarly, many 
psychic phenomena appear relatively in- 
credible to different minds: telekinesis and 
materialization to the physicist and the 
biologist; clairvoyance and spirit com- 
munication to the psychologist. The first 
set of alleged facts run counter to the ex- 
perience of the former, and the second set 
of facts run counter to the philosophy and 
experience of the latter. Hence their men- 
tal resistance or opposition to them. This 
is quite intelligible, and is a constituent 
part of our human nature. 

And why should the spiritistic theory 
prove so difficult of acceptance by the 
psychologist? The religiously or mystical- 
ly-minded man finds little difficulty in ac- 
-cepting it. To him it appears quite reason- 
able and rational, and only what we 
should expect. To the ordinary physician 
or psychologist, it is a fact “most strange.” 
Why? Because he realizes that so much 
of our mental life is indubitably bound-up 
with the functionings of the brain. Not 
only are there certain definite areas where- 
in sensory impressions are received, and 
motor impulses given forth, but whole sec- 
tions of our memory (so to say) seem to 
be stored in certain definite areas of the 
brain structure—the memory of names, of 
written words, of musical notes, of spoken 
words, etc—so that an injury of that 
localized area will destroy the memories 
connected with it: for example, a man 
can no longer read and understand musical 
notes, while he can still read the printed 
word perfectly. Now, inasmuch as our 
personality depends very largely upon 
memory (there is an old saying: “no 
memory, no personality’) and inasmuch 
as memory seems to be so intimately 
bound-up with the activities of the 
physical brain, it is almost unthinkable to 
the psychologist that the human per- 
sonality can exist and remain intact in the 
absence of a physical brain altogether. It 
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is considerations such as these which have 
caused men such as Richet, Schrenck-Notz- 
ing, etc., to reject the spiritistic hypothesis, 
while accepting the supernormality of the 
facts. 

It must be admitted, of course, that this 
argument is purely a priori, and if the 
facts prove survival, it must be accepted, — 
and physiological theories adjusted accord- 
ingly. I merely state the case here in order 
to show why it is not possible for the psy- 
chologist to accept the idea of survival 
easily, and why he is so insistent upon ab- 
solute demonstration before conceding it 
to be a proved fact. His natural mental 
resistance to the idea is very great, and 
can only be overcome by an overwhelming 
mass of facts for which there seems to .- 
be no other reasonable explanation. 

Every fair-minded student of this sub- 
ject must admit that there is a. great deal 
of very respectable evidence in favor of 
survival. Evidence, however, is not the 
same thing as proof, and the average 
scientific man wants proof before accept- 
ing it. This, as we know, is difficult to 
obtain, and the number of clean-cut cases 
is relatively rare. On the other hand, there 
is a great mass of seemingly spiritistic 
material which is certainly not due to that 
source (spiritoid, as Boirac called it)— 
which fact has been emphasized over and 
over again by Hyslop, James, Lodge, and 
every investigator of note. In view of 
these facts, it obviously behooves us to 
exercise due caution, when dealing with 
this material, and not to “swallow every- 
thing” offered us in the name of spirit- 
ualism. 

I trust that the reader will understand 
that I am not attacking the validity of 
the spiritistic theory, in anything that I 
have said. There is much to be 


said in favor of it, and many eminent 
and fair-minded men have declared them- 
selves spiritualists, after carefully weigh- 
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ing the pros and cons of the subject. I 
think there is a growing mass of evidence 
in its favor, and a gradual tendency to 
accept it as the correct explanation. I my- 
self have written strongly in favor of the 
theory of spiritualism, in reply to certain 
critics of our evidence. It is a perfectly 
justifiable working hypothesis. I am only 
contending that the attitude of balanced, 
suspended judgment is perfectly logical, 
and is, in my estimation, the correct at- 
titude for the average psychical researcher 
to take in the present state of our know- 
ledge. 

I am inclined to think that our general 
mental attitude toward this question is 
largely determined by our early religious 
training. If the mind has been imbued, 
from early childhood, with the reality of 
a spiritual world, a certain set predisposi- 
tion toward that belief is almost inevitable. 
If, on the other hand, the child is brought 
up with little or no orthodox training, this 
attitude is frequently lacking. The “crav- 
ing for immortality,” which so many feel 
keenly, is not experienced in these cases. 
This “craving” is, I am convinced, often 
the deciding factor, in making our de- 
cisions in these matters. Given the same 
set of facts, they will prove conclusive to 
one mind and not to another. The psycho- 
logical background or setting is respon- 
sible for the final choice. There is rarely 
any certitude in matters psychic. There is 
always a balance of probability: whether 
this interpretation or that one be the more 
reasonable, in view of the recorded testi- 
mony. As William James said, “we all 
live on an inclined plane of credulity. 
The plane tips one way in one man, an- 
other way in another; and may he whose 
plane tips in vo way be the first to cast 
a stone!’ It may be next to impossible 
to find anyone possessed of this perfectly 
balanced mind; but the point I wish to em- 
phasize is that this was held up as an 


ideal to be attained by no less an authority 
than William James, and certainly no man 
can be censured for trying to attain it. 
On the contrary, it is, I believe, the very 
essence of a psychical researcher to achieve 
this end—allowing himself to be swayed 
by no emotions, and holding his mind per- 
fectly open to the reception of new truths. 

In my Story of Psychic Science 1 en- 
deavored to summarize what I considered 
were the chief essentials of a competent 
psychical researcher. I then said: 

“.... A specialized training is nec- 
essary for this work; our ideal investigator 
must have a thorough knowledge of the 
literature of the subject; he must have a 
good grounding in normal and abnormal 
psychology; in physics, chemistry, biology, 
photography, and some laboratory ex- 
perience; he must be a ke-n observer, a 
good judge of human nature and _ its 
motives; he must be well trained in magic 
and sleight-of-hand; he must be shrewd, 
quick of thought and action, ever on 
the alert, patient, resourceful, open- 
minded, tolerant, rapid in his observations 
and deductions, sympathetic, and have « 
sense of humor! He must be free from 
superstition, and at the same time un- 
swayed by bigotry—theological or scien- 
tific. In short, an ideal psychic investigator 
is hard to find, and it is probable that such 
a man is born rather than made... . . 

I can see no reason to change the views 
therein expressed. This attitude of open- 
mindedness, of suspended judgment, seems 
to me to be the soundest and the best— 
not only because of the fact that one’s own 
decisions are probably more accurate on 
that account, but also because the general 
public has, as a rule, more confidence in 
such a man and his leadership. It must 
always be remembered that each _in- 
dividual case stands on its own merits, 
and that because a certain set of pheno- 
mena, occuring through the instru- 
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mentality of one medium, may be ac- 
cepted as genuine, that by no means proves 
that the same phenomena produced 
through the instrumentality of another 
are genuine also. That is far from being 
the case! It is also true, on the other hand, 
that negative results may be obtained time 
after time, and that positive results may 
ultimately be forthcoming, in the presence 
of another medium. This has been my 
own experience, and has doubtless been 
the experience of many other researchers 
also. 

Thus, before attending my first séance 
with Eusapia Palladino, I had sat with 
dozens of ‘‘physical’” mediums, every one 
of whom had turned out to be fraudulent. 
Yet I became thoroughly convinced of the 
genuineness of her phenomena, and so 
stated. The result was that my “con- 
version” carried due weight—Professor 
Flournoy being kind enough to say, when 
reviewing my book Eusapia Palladino and 
her Phenomena: 

“.... It is hardly necessary to add 
that this difference of theoretical inter- 
pretation beween Mr. Carrington and my- 
self does not in the least diminish the 
value which I attach to his researches; and 
that, in particular, I hold his report on 
Eusapia to be the most valuable contri- 
bution to the subject in the whole history 
of the supernormal, and one which pleads 
the most powerfully in favor of the 
authenticity of the Palladino pheno- 
mena...” 

I cite this for no personal reason, but 
merely to justify an attitude—the attitude, 
namely, of the man who decides to hold 
his final judgment in suspense, with re- 
gard to the ultimate interpretation of these 
baffling phenomena. The man who is 
always “‘on the fence” is, I am fully ware, 
a source of constant annoyance to his fel- 
low workers—who are always urging him 
to get off the fence on one side or the 


other! As a matter of fact “the other” 
(complete negation) does not enter into 
their calculations at all. What they really 
want him to do is to come out flat-footed 
in favor of spiritualism. But—as I have 
tried to show—there are many reasons 
why certain individuals cannot bring them- 
selves to do so. They may ultimately ar- 
rive at this conclusion, and a number of 
them have, but there are many who pre- 
fer still to hold their final verdict in sus- 
pense, while continuing their accumulation 
and study of facts. And this is, it seems to 
me, an attitude which cannot reasonably 
be criticised. 

Much that I am saying here has been 
said in other and doubtless better words 
by F. W. H. Myers, in his paper on “Re- 
solute Credulity” in the S$. P. R. Proceed- 
ings. And, as Dr. James H. Hyslop has 
reminded us: “Faith no longer charms 
with her magic wand, except among those 
who do not accept or appreciate scientific 
method, but whose flimsy standards afford 
no criteria for defence against illusion and 
deception.” Dr. Hodgson maintained his 
critical attitude to the day of his death, 
when called upon to investigate any new 
medium. Emotional cravings should not 
be allowed to sway the judgment, nor 
should any particular philosophy of the 
Universe which we may care to hold. 
Psychical research consists (or should con- 
sist) of much more than evidence for sur- 
vival—though this is, naturally, the central 
and most absorbing topic to the majority 
of investigators. 

If I have, in the above article, seemed 
somewhat hypercritical, this is merely be- 
cause I think this side of the case has been 
somewhat neglected of late, and if our 
Society is to maintain its standards, it is 
only right that these facts should be em- 
phasized from time to time. The scoffer 
and the critic are far more easily disposed 
of! They have on their side no evidence, 
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no facts and usually no logic! They know 
nothing about the subject and are merely 
ignorant. Such critics make themselves 
ridiculous, without in any way affecting 
the evidence or influencing those who 
happen to know what they are talking 
about. Serious criticism is always valu- 
able, but this has rarely been attempted; 
the majority of such criticisms have mere- 
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ly served to display the bias and prejudice 
of the critics themselves, all of which re- 


minds me of Dr. Hodgson’s old saying 
that “if we could only get the sczentific 
men to attack us, our case would be won!” 
What is needed above all else is helpful 
criticism, patient investigation, and the 
constant accumulation of new facts. 


* K 


THE SURRENCY GHOST 


By Allie M. Doster 


About sixty miles north of Brunswick, 
Georgia, situated on the Southern railroad, 
is a very small town, Surrency, Georgia. 
All that section of the state was at one 
time granted to a Mr. Surrency and about 
the year 1871 or 1872 a large portion of 
it was still in the possession of one of his 


decendants. After the railroad was built 
Mr. Surrency put up a large sawmill at 
the little town, which was named for him, 
and also engaged in the manufacture of 
naval stores, those two, at that time, be- 
ing the principal industries of that sec- 
tion of the state. Considering the value 
of property at that time, Mr. Surrency was 
a very rich man. His home, quite near and 
fronting the railroad, was also the home 
of friends, relatives and passing visitors, 
and it was this home, so full of kindness 
and hospitality, that was visited by a spirit, 
or spirits, who performed so many myster- 
ious and wonderful things that it has 
through two generations been known as 
the Surrency Ghost. 

Recently while on a visit to south 
Georgia, I was fortunate enough to meet 
with some of the few living members of 
the Surrency family in which this ghost 
played such a disastrous role many years 
ago After talking with them for some 


time I learned the following facts which 
I shall relate, though they seem incredible 
and stagger belief. No cause for or ex- 
planation of the wonderful and mysterious 
happenings which took place has ever 
been advanced and so far as I know the 
whole affair is as much a mystery now as 
it was at the time it happened. It is true 
as truth itself, and yet I shall not wonder 
if you do not believe. However, the hap- 
penings occurred and are vouched for by 
some of the most reputable people of the 
vicinity. 

Among the children of Mr. Surrency, 
seven in number, was a young girl of six- 
teen, called Clem. From the time she was 
four or five years old she had a habit of 
often running to her mother and with pale 
face filled with fright would gasp out: 
“Oh, there is something out there trying 
to scare me!” When questioned as to 
what or who it was she would answer: “I 
don’t know; it wasn’t a dog or a calf and 
it wasn’t somebody, and it was too, some- 
body and something together!” Her 
mother, thinking perhaps she was being 
haunted by bad dreams, forbade anyone 
replying to or noticing her at such times, 
hoping that thus she might the more easily 
forget whatever was in her mind. How- 
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ever, nothing seemed to change her. 

When she was about twelve or thirteen 
years old her parents told her that all the 
things she claimed to see were only im- 
aginings, that such things could not pos- 
sibly be and if she persisted in repeating 
them she would be punished. 

On the day of the first occurrence Mr. 
Surrency went on the morning train to 
the city of Macon and expected to return 
that night. Just before train time Clem, 
expecting her father, walked to the center 
of the railroad track to see if she could 
see the headlight of the engine. In a few 
moments she ran in the house to her 
mother and cried in a frightened voice: 
“There is someone on the track trying to 
scare me. It was a tall man with a 
woman’s dress on!” Her mother replied 
that if she said another word she would 
punish her. In fear of punishment the girl 
walked to the front porch and sat down in 
a rocker besides a low flower shelf on 
which she rested her arm. Immediately a 
stick of stove wood fell with a good deal 
of force just beside her arm. The 
thoroughly frightened girl ran back to the 
dining room where her mother was pre- 
paring the supper table and bursting into 
tears, said, “Somebody zs trying to scare 
me for they threw a piece of wood at 
me!” Her mother made no reply but 
called a negro house boy and told him to 
go bring plenty of stove wood for the 
cook as it was getting cloudy and might 
rain and the wood must be kept dry. He 
returned almost immediately crying out, 
“Clem was right! There 7s something 
wrong for the wood just fell all around 

Scarcely knowing what to say Mrs. Sur- 
rency walked to the window and looked 
out. Seeing nothing she said; “Oh, well, 
I'll close the window anyhow.” The win- 
dows were very heavy and were not on 
weights but held up in the old-fashioned 
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way by slides or long wooden buttons. She 
carefully lowered the sash and just as she 
took her hands off it the sash flew up to 
the top of the casement and down again 
with a terrific crash. Every pane of glass 
in both sashes was broken into small frag- 
ments which fell all around the alarmed 
woman. 

There happened to be a guest in the 
home, a Baptist minister, who was on his 
way to some meeting and had stopped 
over to spend the night with the family. 
Mrs. Surrency turned to the negro boy who 
was standing near staring with frightened 
eyes at the wrecked window, and bade 
him hurry to the minister and ask him to 
come to her at once. In a few minutes 
the minister entered the room and she 
showed him the broken window and told 
him what had happened. The old gentle- 
men said, “Well, Ill close the other win- 
dows and we'll watch and perhaps we 
may see the cause.” He first examined the 
window and then carefully lowered the 
sash, but the instant he removed his hands 
it flew up to the top and came down with 
a crash just as the other had done and 
with the same result. 

While they stood gazing at each other 
in awe and amazement a chair in one cor- 
ner of the room-arose and as though 
tossed by a practised hand made several 
somersaults ev route and dropped down in 
the opposite corner as gently as a feather! 
Before they could move or speak a goblet 
arose from the table and crashed with 
great force against the wall. 

Mrs. Surrency told one of her sons to 
run to the commissary and bring the men. 
In just a few minutes ten or twelve men 
were in the house ‘seeing’ these fearful 
things take place. A picture on the wall 
of the sitting room was snatched down, 
hurdled through the open door and 
smashed in pieces on the floor of the hall. 
In a short time the train arrived and as 
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Mr. Surrency alighted almost in front of 
his home there were several men standing 
ready to tell of the mysterious happenings 
at his home. He started in a run, followed 
by the conductor of the train who was a 
friend. News was transmitted to the pas- 
sengers and instead of the train remain- 
ing five minutes it stayed an hour while 
the passengers and train crew filled the 
home of Mr. Surrency and watched the 
strange and unexplainable happenings. 


Among some of the things which took 
place was a chair which suddenly slid to 
the middle of the floor, tilted to one leg 
and twirled around like a top. A big stick 
of wood fell down from the ceiling to the 
floor and yet when everyone looked up ex- 
pecting to see a hole in the ceiling it was 
as smooth and perfect as ever. A large 
mirror was smashed in the center as 
though struck by a mailed fist; cups and 
plates flew from the dining table and were 
smashed against the floor or wall. When 
the cook attempted to put the supper on 
the table a dish of meat and a plate of bis- 
cuit were whirled upside down, one on 
the table and the other on the floor. Final- 
ly, about midnight the ghost ceased his 
work until the next day. 


From this time on the news of the ghost 
spread rapidly near and far and one rather 
amusing thing was that when the Baptist 
minister reached his meeting the next day 
and told of what had occurred the night 
before, the people immediately left for 
Surrency and he was left to meet alone! 


Many people from various cities and 
towns of Georgia and neighboring states 
came, with doubts and scoffs, to investi- 
gate, but went away knowing the things 
they had heard were true but with no 
idea of the cause. Several cars of ex- 
cursionists came bringing investigators 
from northern cities. Some of them re- 
mained several days; in the end they all 


went away acknowledging it was true, but 
unable to offer any explanation. 


On the morning following the first per- 
formance of the ghost, whatever it was 
began again with renewed zeal and de- 
vilry. While cooking breakfast the cook 
placed a frying-pan on the stove and filled 
it with slices of ham. She turned to the 
table, picked up a fork, and when she 
stepped back to the stove the frying-pan 
was upside down and the ham inside on 
the fire burning up. When she took the 
biscuit from the oven and set the pan on 
the table it promptly sailed out the door, 
tumbled the biscuit on the ground and 
fell with a bang on the step. The coffee 
pot, without any apparent cause, turned 
over on the stove and things generally 
were at such a pass that the family were 
for days compelled to live on canned food, 
and even then they did not dare take their 
hands off the can of meat or box of 
crackers for fear it would go sailing 
through the window or be slammed 
against the wall. And so far as crockery 
was concerned, in three days’ time every 
plate, cup, saucer, goblet, mirror, and in 
fact everything that could be broken, was 
smashed to fragments, and the family 
compelled to eat off tin plates and drink 
from tin cups. 


Among Mr. Surrency’s possessions was 
an exceptionally handsome pair of cut- 
glass wine decanters, presented to him by 
a fishing and hunting club of Savannah. 
Fearing they would be broken he buried 
them in the garden, where, after the earth 
was carefully packed over them, they were 
at least two feet below the surface. But 
alas! Twelve hours later, on going to the 
spot to see if they were still safe, he found 
the hole disrupted as though a hand of 
giant strength had reached in, grasped and 
jerked out the decanters, and smashing 


them together let the fragments fall just 
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where they had been buried. Even the 
solid glass stoppers were broken! 

All these things did not occur within a 
few days, but these occurrences with many 
others lasted over a period of eight or 
nine months. Sometimes two weeks or 
more would pass and nothing unusual 
would occur. Naturally there was a great 
deal of talk. Many things were told which 
never took place and others which did take 
place were very much disorted in the tell- 
ing. One of the daughters of this Mr. 
Surrency told me that one morning a 
young woodsman in the naval stores work 
came downstairs and announced that one 
of his new rubber boots was missing. 
Search was made ali over the house but it 
could not be found. However, that was 
not so surprising as it had reached the 
point where it was nothing unusual for 
one or two garments of anyone’s clothing 
to disappear during the night, often some 
of the garments never being seen again, 
but sometimes weeks afterwards some of 
them were found hanging on a bush, or 
on a fence, or lying on the ground. Often 
they were torn, not worn,—torn to strips 
and tatters but at other times in good con- 
dition. Several weeks after the disappear- 
ance of the rubber boot one of the girls 
bought for herself a new pair of shoes 
and that night told her grandmother she 
was going to sleep with her shoes on as 
she didn’t want to lose them. Her grand- 
mother persuaded her not to do that but 
to let her put the shoes between the 
mattrasses and that if they slept on top 
of them they could not possibly disappear. 
This they did, but the next morning one 
of the shoes was gone! A week or two 
after this a cousin came to spend the after- 
noon with the family and when she started 
to leave they found her hat had disap- 
peared. Some weeks later the rubber boot, 
the girl’s shoe, and the cousin’s hat were 
found lying across the sill of the front 


door, all in good condition. 

Quite often the pillows, featherbeds, 
and mattrasses would be jerked off the 
bedsteads and pitched across the rooms. 
Chairs, even bie rockers, were thrown 
across the rooms, some being uninjured 
and others broken to pieces. 

One day Mrs. Surrency put on a ham 
in a big pot hung by a crane in the big 
kitchen chimney. She remained in the 
room until it was boiling hard, then to in- 
sure its staying in the pot she placed a 
heavy piece of iron on the lid. Leaving 
the kitchen she walked to the front of the 
house and on entering the front room the 
first thing she saw was the ham lying on 
the hearth, with the water dripping off it. 
She picked it up and ran with it back to 
the kitchen and found the iron and the 
pot lid on the hearth while the pot of 
water was unharmed and still boiling! 

Large pieces of wood frequently fell 
by the side or in front of people as they 
walked about the rooms, even when the 
doors and windows were closed and there 
was no possible chance for the wood to 
have been thrown in. 

One day a man from a distant state ar- 
rived and after walking about the house, 
and the ghost having failed to perform, 
he said: “Well, it’s as I expected, a fake 
pure and simple!’ But on being invited 
to dinner he suddenly changed his mind, 
for no sooner had he helped his plate 
than a railroad coupling-pin fell in the 
middle of it and broke the plate to pieces! 
With a gasp of amazement he leaned 
back in his chair, looked up to the ceiling 
to see where the pin came from, but find- 
ing no hole, he rose from his chair, say- 
ing, “Seeing is believing, and now I think 
I'll leave this town!” Which he promptly 
did. 

In all these performances no one was 
ever hurt except on two occasions; one, 
when the young girl Clem was struck on 
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the arm by a falling chair and slightly 
bruised. She was the only one who ever 
saw anything that could by any possibility 
have performed these happenings. Quite 
often she would call out in alarm to just 
anyone who was walking in or about the 
house, and say, “Oh, don’t go there! Don’t 
you see it? Oh, it is so close to you. Come 
away quick!” Of course, no one ever saw 
anything and when questioned as to how 
it looked she would always answer: “It 
was somebody and something else too!” 
The other person injured was a son, a boy 
of 18 years, who was ill with fever. His 
bed was near a window and he was lying 
with his back to the window. It was 
about noon and the family was just going 
in to dinner; they had several guests and 
one of them, an old friend, noticed an 
iron rim such as is used on the outer end 
of the hub of a buggy wheel, lying on the 
side table, and he laughingly said to Mrs. 
Surrency, “Do have that thrown out for 
the ‘Ghost’ might pick it up and knock 
me on the head with it!’ He had no 
sooner ceased to speak than the ring, as 
though picked up by an unseen hand, 
left the table, went out of the window, 
continued around the house until it reached 
the window of the sick boy’s room, through 
which it sailed and struck him with con- 
siderable force in the middle of his back! 

It was nothing unusual if Mrs. Surrency 
had been sewing and left her work for a 
few minutes to look after househquld 
duties, to meet her scissors, thread, thim- 
ble or garment on which she had been 
sewing, drifting through the air as though 
carried by an unseen hand. 

Mr. Surrency sent to northern cities and 
secured mediums to come and institute in- 
vestigations to discover what ‘this power 
might be, which was causing the strange 
occurrences. They came, and after holding 
many discussions among themselves they 
told Mr. Surrency that it was spirits who 
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wanted to communicate to him something 
of importance, but that they could com- 
municate through no one except the girl 
Clem. On being asked if she would join 
them in a séance she almost went into 
convulsions of fear and terror, which were 
so real and extreme, that her father, fear- 
ing it would injure her mind, would not 
insist. 

One of the last things to occur was the 
only time that something was seen by some 
one other than Clem. Mrs. Surrency was 
rocking her baby to sleep and while doing 
so noticed that the high oldfashioned bed 
in the room was shaking and quivering all 
over. Calling the negro nurse she told her 
to look under the bed and see what was 
shaking it. The woman lifted the counter- 
pane, looked, and with a scream fled from 
the room. Mrs. Surrency went quickly to 
the bed, looked and she said that it 
seemed as if all the space underneath the 
bed was filled with something tied or 
rolled up in something that was loose 
and wrinkled and was more like an ele- 
phant’s hide in color and appearance than 
anything else. The whole mass was shak- 
ing and trembling like gelatine. Her son 
entered the room just at this time and she 
called to him to come quick and look. He 
crossed to the bed, lifted the counterpane 
and there was nothing there! 

Another time hearing a noise in one of 
the bed rooms Mrs. Surrency went to in- 
vestigate and found the big oldfashioned 
bedstead dancing. The head of the bed 
would rise about six inches and drop 
lightly down, then the foot would follow 
suit; only it would knock twice—for all 
the world as though it were keeping time 
to music, while the mattress went up and 
down like waves of water. 

The next day Mrs. Surrency’s son went 
upstairs and on coming down asked his 
mother why she had been having the floors 
scrubbed that day. She said that they had 
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not been scrubbed. Together they went 
upstairs and she saw that all the floors 
had just been scrubbed and were all still 
wet. While standing there viewing this 
most recent happening about fifteen or 
twenty pieces of money fell around them 
and rolled about the floor. They picked 
it up and all who saw it agreed that it 
must have been coined many centuries ago. 
That was the last of the visitations of the 
Surrency Ghost. Some weeks after the ap- 
pearance of the money a strange man 
came and asked to be allowed to see 
the money. One of the younger sons of 
the house showed it to him and on some 
pretext the man sent the boy out of the 
room. When the boy returned the man 
and the money had disappeared. 

The hospitality extended by Mr. Sur- 
rency during the time of this ghost almost 
amounted to his ruin financially. People 
came in great numbers to see and learn 
first-hand of this ghost and they were al- 
ways guests of the family. His daughter 
told me that the entire affair cost her 
father many thousands of dollars. At one 
time the family moved from the big house 
and lived in a small tenement owned 
by Mr. Surrency, but the ghost went with 
them and they soon returned to the old 
home. The site of the home and the sur- 
rounding property is at present owned by 
a member of the Surrency family, but the 
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old house itself was burned a few years 
ago, although the ghost had long since de- 
parted and was only a memory which de- 
fied explanation. No one has ever been 
able to offer any explanation at all plau- 
sible, nor have I ever had one. I only know 
that it happened. What was it? Why was 
it? 

ATTESTATION By MR. BripGEs SMITH 

Judge of the Bibb County Juvenile Court 
Macon, Georgia. 
July 3, 1926. 

The acount of the wonderful occur- 
rences of nearly fifty years ago at the little 
town of Surrency, in Georgia, and which 
at the time created a world-wide sensa- 
tion, written by Mrs. A. M. Doster, of 
Macon, and taken from the lips of the’ 
surviving members of the Surrency family, 
is as accurate as can possibly be,—written, 
as it is, after the lapse of so many years. 

As one who visited the scene during the 
mysterious performances, though not as an 
eye-witness to any of them, I can vouch 
for the descriptions as told me at that time 
and for the evidences that they occurred. 
I can also vouch for Mrs. Doster as a 
truthful chronicler. Her story of the won- 
derful doings at Surrency will prove in- 
teresting reading. 

Respectfully, 
BRIDGES SMITH. 
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A GROUP OF VERIDICAL DREAMS 


The following are selected from a num- 
ber of cases contributed to John o’ Lon- 
don’s Weekly and appearing in the issue 
of that journal for Jan. 3, 1931. 

LorD KITCHENER’S DEATH 

Sir,—Here is an account of the dream 
I dreamed five days before Lord Kitch- 
ener’s death. 

I was on the deck of a large ship, 
painted white, with deck seats fitted with 
red cushions. On the cliff opposite, I saw 
hundreds of khaki-clad men gazing into 
the sea and gesticulating wildly. Then 1 
saw what they saw, just a head on the 
waters! Suddenly—from the ship’s side a 
pathway appeared on the sea. Scrambling 
over the ship’s rails, I walked along this 
path towards the head. I saw to my horror 
that the face was that of Lord Kitchener. 
I shouted to the men on the cliff and dived 
into the water. With a mighty effort I 
stretched out my arm to try to reach him— 
and awoke! 3 

Five days later it was announced that 
Lord Kitchener had been drowned! 

Three days before Caruso died I 
dreamed of the exact manner of his death. 
I could relate more instances. I once saw 
a horse called “Short Story” win a race 
two weeks before the race was run, with- 
out previously knowing the names of any 
horses! 

Daisy ALLBEURY. 

Ormeley Road, Balham, S.W.12. 

A PROPHETIC DREAM 

Sir,—I dreamed the following—that 
our kitchen mantelpiece was cleared of all 
articles, a large hole appearing in the wall 
above the board and the head of a colt 


protruding, looking disconsolately from 
side to side. I mentioned it at the break- 
fast table. A couple of hours later we dis- 
covered the overmantel smouldering, and, 
taking it down, I pressed the wall, and it 
caved in, leaving a gap as I had seen in 
my dream. The supports of the fireplace 
were of oak, and were well alight. We 
were informed that the inside beams must 
have been smouldering for days. 


H. O. 
156, Southgate Road, N.1. 


* 


CONVICTED BY A DREAM 


Sir,—Mr. G. M. Doe’s letter about the 
Babbacombe murder in your issue dated 
December 13th reminds me of an even 
more marvelous dream arising out of a 
double murder at Chester in 1856. Two 
children were killed by their father, who 
took them from Manchester to Chester in 
order to kill them. Their mother, who 
had never visited Chester, dreamed that 
she saw him kill the children in a par- 
ticular way under a tree in a nursery gar- 
den. She told her dream to the Man- 
chester police, who took her (at her urgent 
request) to Chester. She led them along 
a route which she had seen in her dream, 
the bodies of the children were discoverd 
just as she dreamed, and the father was 
convicted and executed. I have before me 
a letter (1883) from F. W. H. Myers in- 
quiring for the facts for the Society of 
Psychical Research from my late father. 
Doubtless he gave the information; and 
it may be preserved in their Journal. 


Lancaster. F. Carr HUGHES. 
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CLAIRVOYANCE 


As AN UNSOLVED PROBLEM OF SCIENCE 
The views of a British scientist. 


~ * K 


Writing in John o’ London’s Weekly 
for Jan. 3, 1931. Professor Sir. J. Arthur 
Thomson, LL.D. says of clairvoyance that 
many scientific investigators have admitted 
that there is a fair case for accepting it as 
a fact; for although many of its pheno- 
mena have been capable of imitation by 
the parlor or stage magician, with the aid 
of a code of communication, there is yet 
a big residuum to be explained. 


The best experiments, he thinks, are 
those in which the percipient declares the 
nature of some object enclosed in a sealed 
envelope; and it adds to the value of the 
experiment if the envelope in question is 
selected at random from a number of 
similar envelopes. If success be repeated 
many times, there is a remarkable pheno- 
menon to be accounted for. 


SCIENCE A ‘FATIGUE-CURVE’ 


One of the clues, says Professor Thom- 
son, is probably to be found in the obser- 
vation of growing fatigue and increasing 
error on the part of the clairvoyant. 
“There is a distinct ‘‘fatigue-curve”’; the 
clairvoyant starts well, has a run of suc- 
cesses, and then begins to get tired or 
bored and, as failures increase,—in non- 
scientific circumstances—worried and con- 
fused. This fatigue is said to occur in 
faked clairvoyance where the percipient 
becomes tired or confused in reading the 
code; but it has been observed in care- 
fully conducted scientific experiments.” 

In these, of course, no code is 
memorized, and something else must be 
found to account for the symptom of 


fatigue. The clue, he says, is “the sugges- 
tion that sensory powers are being 
exercised beyond their usual limit.” He 
would, however, prefer to exhaust the pos- 
sibilities of abnormal sensitiveness or 
hyperaesthesia before regarding the phe- 
nomena as ‘psychical’ and asks for more 
blindfolding experiments in order to as- 
certain whether some sort of visual as- 
sistance does not contribute to the clair- 
voyant’s success in reading. He has in 
mind a possible extension of normal 
faculty pzrallel to the olfactory sense of 
the dog; and he instances the power of 
some persons to hear such sounds as the 
high-pitched squeak of the bat, to which 
the human ear is ordinarily dull. We are | 
reminded of a case recorded many years 
ago of a man stone-deaf to ordinary 
sounds, in his near environment, who yet 
was able to pick up distant tones too faint 
for the ordinary ear to register and was 
thus capable, much to his friends’ surprise, 
of learning what was going on elsewhere. 
A rather similar case is cited by Professor 
Thomson of a patient seriously ill who 
complained bitterly of the frequent bell- 
ringing between two and four p. m.—at 
an hour when there was no bell-ringing— 
not even next door. The patient’s doctor 
had the disturbances counted and found, 
as he suspected, that their number corres- 
ponded with that of the bell-ringings in 
a consultant’s house several doors away. 
Who of us has not noted the strange am- 
plification of minute sounds when on the 
point of falling asleep, when the scratch- 
ing of a thumbnail on the pillow will in- 
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terpret itself as a roar? Sir Arthur Thom- 
son also reminds his readers of the marked 
hyperaesthesia shewn in hypnotized sub- 
jects. Their extra sensitiveness is both 
visual and auditory. Such a case is cited 
in our Journal for March 1929 (p. 152) 
where the youth Sparrow was able, when 
in the hypnotic state, to see the outlines 
of a photograph through a thick sheaf of 
opaque writingpaper and trace a fairly ac- 
curate sketch of it. But here we approach 
the boundary of what may reasonably be 
classed as an extension of normal faculty 
and must beware of error. 


DANGER OF OvER-EMPHASIS OF NORMAL 
POSSIBILITIES 


‘In emphasizing hyperaesthesia’’ says 
Professor Thomson “we seek to indicate 
the intellectual danger of being too sure 
about the limits of our senses. But to 
extend the limits to include what is not 
experimentally guaranteed, or at any rate 
hinted at, is credulity for the time being. 
We are susceptible to ultra-violet rays, 
but there is no evidence that we can use 
them in our ordinary vision as ants and 
bees do. Some people have extraordinary 
acuity of vision, but sceptically conducted 
clairvoyant experiments have not demon- 
strated that our eyes can tell us the nature 
of the trinket that lies within a thick- 
walled closed casket. That is much more 
incredible on the hyperaesthetic hypothesis 
(italics.ours. Ed.) than telling the nature 
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of a card held face downward or enclosed 
in an envelope.” 
HyYPERSENSITIVE INSTRUMENTS 

“To what has just been said as to the 
difficulty of seeing into a thick-walled box, 
it may be objected that radiography has 
enabled the surgeon to see where the 
bullet is deeply buried in the bone and the 
physician to detect the tuberculosed 
patches in the lungs, the merchant to 
tell whether there is any pearl in the un- 
opened oyster. And is it not possible for 
people in America to see a cheque which 
is exposed to view in London? Is there 
not a physical contrivance so delicate that 
it registers the fact that someone opened 
the door of the dark room in which it 
stands and held his hand outstretched for 
a minute? But these devices do not help 
us much towards an understanding ot 
clairvoyance. The rays used in radio- 
graphy pass through the bone, but are in- 
terrupted by the bullet; hence a smudge 
on the plate. It is easy to get a view of 
the whole skeleton of an undissected frog, 
but there are no special rays going to or 
coming from the playing card in the sealed 
envelope.” 

Here Sir Arthur Thomson brings his 
article to a temporary close. It is to be 
continued in the next issue of John o’ Lon- 
don’s Weekly and we shall follow his 
further remarks with the interest that at- 


taches to the findings of an impartial man 
of science. 
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THE SOUL AS A CONSCIOUS AGENT APART 
FROM PHYSICAL CONDITIONS: 


Views of Professor Alex Erskine 


' Official science seems rapidly awaking 
in England to an awareness of the reality 
of the problems presented by psychic re- 
search and it would appear not impossible 
that the S. P. R. may ere long find itself in 
the curious pcsition of being outdistanced 
in its conclusions with regard to the trans- 
cendence and survival of the psychic entity 
in man, by the representatives of orthodox 
science. When professors of good repute 
are willing to speak frankly of their con- 
victions to the editors of the daily and 
weekly newspapers, it is time to consider 
whether an attitude of hesitancy on the 
part of official Psychic Research is not 
becoming rather an anomaly. 

In the Empire News, a Manchester 
periodical, in its issue for December 28th, 
appears a lengthy contribution by Pro- 
fessor Alex Erskine, who has given special 
attention to hypnotism in previous articles 
written for the same paper. He now an- 
nounces his own theory of the soul and its 
powers and functions independent of the 
physical body. He takes as his text Mr. 
Harry Price’s suggestion, alluded to in 
our Editorial Notes, that in his talk with 
Doyle he has been in contact, not with 
Doyle himself but with ‘emanations’ from 
the living Doyle which had in some way 
become ‘crystallized’ and been picked up 
by the medium in the trance state just as 
one tunes-in a radio set. 

“In all seriousness” says Dr. Erskine, 
“Task: “Was it to the soul of Sir Arthur 
that Mr. Price was talking? And is the 
sub-conscious mind in fact the soul? My 
own experiments seem to prove that idea.” 


SEPARATING THE MIND 


He gives the following instances in | 
support of his contention that he has been 
able experimentally to separate the mind 
from the body, and even more than this, 
to send that mind to wherever he wished 
and make it report to him just what was 
taking place there. We quote them as 
printed. 

“Take the case of the boy who, while 
asleep in my consulting room, ‘followed’ 
his father in spirit about the streets of | 
London, and, without going out of my 
chair, told me everything his father said 
and did. The truth of every detail 1 
proved later. 

“Take again the case of the patient in a 
deep sleep who, when I told him to go 
to a certain place, replied: ‘I am there!’ 
and then went on to explain this: ‘In the 
world in which I am there is no time or 
Space as you know them.’ 

“There is again the case of the man ina 
deep sleep who ‘went’ to the house in 
which a lady was lying ill, and described 
to me in my room, without leaving the 
chair; how her masseuse was at that 
moment giving her cocaine out of a little 
green bottle, telling the doctor who was 
with me and myself every detail of what 
was happening, and so enabling us to face 
her with the facts and compel her to con- 
fess. 

“Those cases I recounted at length in my 
previous articles. What I wanted to stress 
here is the fact that in these cases the mind 
of a living man went on a journey without 
his body, saw things happen, and then re- 
ported those happenings accurately. 
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“IT A MAN.” 


“Now, to take one more case, similar 
in some respects, yet very different in 
others. This case I also gave at length, but 
I did not on that occasion draw the won- 
derful conclusion from it which it con- 
tains. It is the case of the man whom 
I could not get to sleep. 

“To show him how easy it was, I put to 
sleep in his presence another man, and 
we then talked to this sleeping man, ask- 
ing questions. Suddenly the sleeper said: 
‘I see a man standing behind his chair,’ 
meaning the chair of the man who could 
not go to sleep. 

“We could see no one, and we wondered 
how it was, till the sleeper explained that 
it was a spirit he saw. 

“On being questioned, the sleeper gave a 
detailed description of the spirit, and my 
patient had no difficulty in recognising a 
perfect description of his father, even 
down to the white coat of peculiar cut he 
wore. 

“Further, the sleeper went on: ‘He’s 
talking, and he’s saying, ““Why don’t you 
listen to Erskine? He can cure you if 
you'll listen to him, and you know that I 
know what I’m talking about.” ’ 

“Now his father was a doctor. He had 
been dead some years, but when alive he 
always worn a white coat of peculiar cut.” 

Dr. ERsKINE’s DEDUCTIONS 

“We thus get proof” he says: 

(1). That the subconscious mind can 
function apart from the body of 
of a living man. 

(2). That it can converse with the 
spirit of a man in that state we 
look upon as ‘dead’. 

“In this case the spirit was spoken to 
by a living mind performing its normal 
function: for the condition of that man’s 
mind when he spoke to the spirit was, so 
far as I could see, just as it was when I 
asked him to do other things which had 
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nothing to do with spirits.” 


He states it as his conclusion that it is 
not the brain which acts as interpreter of 
the things perceived by the senses, but the 
Mind of which the brain is but the in- 
strument: that is to say, the Universal 
Mind of which each individual mind is 
but a part. The brain is simply a wireless 
set for catching ideas from this Universal 
Mind and rendering them in terms that 
may be understood. He quotes Professor 
MacDonald the eminent physiologist as 
stating that: 


“Except for the mind, the body would 
be a piece of mechanism. Take wire- 
less telegraphy. Here is an influence 
roaming at large through the world, 
which does not have any visible effect 
till it comes into contact with an in- 
strument specially prepared to receive 
it. Might not the brain be an instru- 
ment prepared to receive and be acted 
upon by the Universal Mind?” 


With such ideas we, as psychic students, 
are now familiar and there is an undeni- 
able analogy between the radio and the 
whole range of telepathic and telaesthetic 
phenomena. But it is perhaps analogy 
only —useful for illustration and symbol, 
but not to be pressed too far. We may at 
least be glad that our Professors have ar- 
rived at the concept of Mind as subsisting 
apart from any physical instrument. It 
will not be a difficult thing for them to 
take the further step of acknowledging 
differentiation in this incorporeal Mind 
and hence in seeing, in the Universal, the 
Particular always manifesting itself in the 
persistence of Memory and_ individual 
Personality. It would seem that Professor 
Erskine is not far from that conclusion, 
as may be sensed in our final quotation 
from his article: 


“But, if the subconscious can detach it- 
self from the living person and exist apart 
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from him, why should it be bound to the 
body when the body dies? 


“Is not death rather only the destruction 
of the receiving set? But it is the essence 
of the Soul that it does not die. Hence my 


question, Is not the sub-conscious mind 
the Soul ? 


“In what world does the sub-conscious 
mind move when the body is living? The 
cases I have quoted show that it does not 
live in the body. The case of the doctor 
spirit proves that the subconscious mind 
can see and hear—and thus why not con- 
verse with ?—members of the spirit world 
who have passed over. 


“Do then the spirits of those who have 
passed over inhabit the same world as the 
subconscious minds of the living? If they 
don’t, how is one to account for the doctor 
spirit case? 

Spiritualists always tell us that the 
spirits of those who have passed over 
watch over us. Their world, therefore, is 
not entirely cut off from ours (if, indeed, 
the spirit doctor case didn’t prove it al- 
ready); and if a subconscious mind can 
roam space—as the cases I have quoted 
prove it to be able to do—what is to stop 
it from visiting that world of the dead? 

OK 


UNIVERSAL MIND 


“Tt is here, I think, that common Spirit- 
ualism and Life meet on a common 
ground. We cannot think that the sub- 
conscious mind of a living man can con- 
verse with the spirits of those we know 
as dead and yet be unable to converse with 
those we know as living. 


“If it were so you would have the 
peculiar situation of a world peopled by 
two sets of people, one set of whom was 
unable to talk with the other. Can one 
conceive of a world inhabited by both the 


living and the dead? It is contrary to all 
the Divine scheme. 


“Grant the Universal Mind, and all 
these difficulties disappear. The Universal 
Mind cannot die. The Universal Mind is 
the subconscious mind. Why should this 
mind, which can detach itself from the liv- - 
ine body, die when the body or receiving 
set is dismantled in death? I personally 
believe that the subconscious mind does 
not die. 


"I believe that it continues to exist in 
that same world in which it lived when the 
body was alive. If it does, then there is 
nothing wonderful in Mr. Price’s theory. 
What he did, in fact, talk to was some- 
thing far greater than some ‘emanations © 
from the mind of Doyle.’ It was the 
mind of Doyle himself. ; 


“There may be no taking or giving in 
marriage in the next world, but as we are 
here, so shall we be there. Our bodies may 
suffer decay. Our minds will live. And 
they know everything, for they are in it 
now. 

* 


New STARTING POINT 


“May it not be that Spiritualists talk, 
not to the spirits of the dead, or the minds 
of the dead, but to the living minds of 
persons they knew—minds that have not 
died, but which are just the same to-day 
as they were when their bodies were at- 
tached to them and they met them in the 
street ? 


“A new starting point for investigation , 
of the meaning of Death is thus provided. 
If the mind can arrest disease, and if the 
mind can defy death, may not the mind 
one day yield up the secret of Life to us, 


and thus give us power over even death 
itself?” 


ALEX. ERSKINE. 


In a lecture delivered before the Stock- 
port Garrick Society of Lancashire, Eng- 
land, in December, 1930, Sir Frank Ben- 
son, the celebrated Shakespearian actor- 
manager said that he wished to illustrate 
from the text of Shakespeare and from 
certain experiences which had befallen 
others as well as himself, the connection 
between those experiences and the im- 
mortal song of the representative genius 
of our race. We quote from a printed re- 
port of his lecture dated 19th December.* 

SHAKESPEARE’S PHILOSOPHY 

Sir Frank said all Shakespeare's political 
and moral philosophy was based on the 
continuity of existence and on our means 
of communicating with the dead, and re- 
ceiving thoughts and inspiration and in- 
tuitions from those who had passed on. 

As witness of this Sir Frank instanced 
the appearance of the Ghost in “Hamlet” 
—which he described as one of the very 
best short stories in the world—and the 
seeing of Caesar’s ghost by Brutus in “‘Jul- 
ius Caesar.” Again, he said, the intense 
loneliness of Richard III. at the moment of 
death in Shakespeare’s tragedy pre-sup- 
posed a belief in the continuity of life. 

One of the hopes of the future lay in 
our emphasising to-day a great belief in 
the physical power of thought. Many peo- 
ple spoke now—and spoke wisely—of the 
thought that heals. In a sense that was 
as ponderable and as tangible as a man’s 
physical movement. He would never dif- 
ferentiate between the spiritual and the 
material. All forces and all phenomena 
of life were spiritual, and also material. 
The word “material” was generally ap- 
plied to those things which were not so 
permanent or so potent as we deemed the 
spiritual to be. 


SHAKESPEARE AND THE PHILOSOPHY 
OF SURVIVAL 


They might take it, for instance, that a 
brick wall was composed of millions of 
small particles circulating round one an- 


other, apparently following the move- 


ments of the stars through limitless space. 
It was obvious, if this were so, that there 
must be, however, an interval or space, 
followed by nothing; and through that 
space came those subtler vibrations and 
radiations which developed into spiritual 
apparitions. 
His Son IN A VISION 

Sir Frank gave a graphic description of 
an experience of his own during the war. 
“I was just going to bed in France,” he 
said, ‘““when my son, who was 140 miles 
higher up the line, appeared in my room. 
He was the youngest colonel in the Army, 
and was just going to be made a general. 
I turned up the light and felt my pulse 
and pinched myself; but he was still there. 

“T said, ‘Eric, my lad, when I saw you 
at first I thought you must be dead.’ He 
said, ‘Dead, dad? You know, you and I 
have always agreed that there is no such 
thing as death. y 

‘ ‘Oh, yes,’ I replied, ‘of course. I had 
forgotten that. How are things going in 
your part of the line?’ 

“Everything is going first-rate. You 
know, of course, we shall win, but it will 
take a longer time than people think. 
Good-night, dad! God bless you!’ And he 
faded away. 

“Four days later I read in the papers 
that my son’s regiment had been in a very 
hot action, and I thought, ‘He is all right.’ 
But he wasn’t. I had misread the meaning 
of the vision, for I got a telegram to say 
he had been shot as he was leading his 
men to the attack.” 


*Cheshire Daily Echo, Stockport. 
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INTERNATIONAL NOTES 


By Harry PRICE 
(Series Sixty-Five) 


Considerable public interest has been 
aroused by the introduction by Mr. W. T. 
Kelly, Labour M. P. for Rochdale, of a 
Bill into the House of Commons for the 
relief of spiritualists from “‘religious 
persecution” and mediums from prosecu- 
tion while exercising their psychic powers 
in religious practice or scientific investiga- 
tion. 

Curiously enough, Mr. Kelly is a non- 
spiritualist and a Roman Catholic. But the 
absurdity of applying the Witchcraft Act 
of James I and the Vagrancy Act of 
George III to the so-called ‘‘crimes’ of 
modern mediums was so obvious that he 
consented to introduce the Bill which was 
presented on November 26th, 1930.* 

The Bill was really the outcome of the 
prosecution of a medium working for the 
London Spiritualist Alliance together with 
an employée of this Society, and un- 
doubtedly public sympathy was with the 
medium. 

In introducing the Bill Mr. Kelly said: 
“It is a blot on this country that there 
should be this persecution not only of 
those who profess the spiritualist faith but 
of those who are engaged in scientific in- 
vestigation. It is amazing that in these 
days it should be possible to have such a 
lovable soul as the late Sir Arthur Conan 
Doyle, and that great scientist, Sir Oliver 
*The Bill provides: 

1. After the passing of this Act no person shall 
be prosecuted or convicted under the statutes relat- 
ing to witchcraft or vagrancy or otherwise in re- 
spect of any act done or words spoken in the pro- 
mulgation or exposition of the teachings of Spirit- 

» chairman, or other official, (b) lec- 
turer, or speaker, (c) clairvoyant or (d) medium, 


notwithstanding that messages or warnings A 
thereat as to the future. oe ores 
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Lodge, hauled before a court under an 
Act of 1735.” 


He remarked that spiritualists in Great 
Britain were still subject to punishment, 
not by a fine, but by twelve months’ im- 
prisonment, and by being placed once 
every quarter in the pillory of the nearest 
market town to which the information was 
laid. 

A Conservative member, Mr. F. A. Mac- 
quisten, humorously opposed the Bill and 
remarked that the fact that under the 
present law many members of Parliament 
might get a year’s imprisonment and be 
put in the stocks was rather in favour of 
its continuance. 


Leave to introduce the Bill was given. 
and it was read a first time. Owing to the 
congestion of all Parliamentary matters, 
it is very doubtful if the Bill ever reaches 
the Statute Book. 

* 


Of course there are many snags in the 
new Bill as at present drafted. For in- 
stance, one recognized society might grant 
a certificate to a medium, while another— 
with different experiences—would with- 
hold it. And what constitutes fraud? 
And how about subconscious fraud? I 
could name a score of cases where quali- 
fied independent investigators have de- 
clared a medium fraudulent, after which 


Provided always that the foregoing immunity shall 
not apply where intention to defraud is proved. 

2. For the purpose of this Act the words ‘“med- 
jum” and “clairvoyant” shall mean a person hold- 
ing a certificate or license of fitness to practice 
either as a medium or clairvoyant, or in both capa- 
cities, such certificate or license to be issued by 
registered or properly constituted Spiritualistic or 
psychical societies, or a joint committee represent- 
ing such societies, or such other certifying or licens- 
ing body as may be approved by his Majesty’s Sec- 
retary of State for Home Affairs. 
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a spiritualist society has declared the same 
medium to be genuine. It is a matter of 
opinion. And how is the Home Secretary 
to test a medium before granting or en- 
dorsing his certificate? And if a medium 
is (we will say) sometimes fraudulent, 
and obtains a certificate, it is creating a 
special class of privileged malefactors who 
are above the ordinary law of the land as 
regards fraud. And the spiritualists them- 
selves seldom agree as to- what is or is 
not fraud, because the same medium be- 
haves differently on different occasions— 
and not the same deductions are always 
drawn. 

As recent convictions of “mediums” (of 
which there have been very few) were 
for “fortune-telling,” it would be much 
better to abolish this “crime,” offenders 
being proceeded against under one of the 
many laws for obtaining money under 
false pretences. Mr. Kelly and his friends 
mean well, but under his Bill it would be 
just as easy for a fraudulent medium to 
practise as it is now. He would merely 
have to obtain the cachet of some society. 

Another attempt to regularise spiritual- 
ism in the Church of Scotland was made 
recently by the Rev. William A. Reid, a 
retired minister. He proposed to the Glas- 
gow Presbytery that a committee should 
be appointed to consider how spiritualism 
might be incorporated into the activities 
of the Church. 

The petition recalled that the General 
Assembly Committee which investigated 
the subject reported in 1922 that there was 
room in the Church of Scotland for 
Christian spiritualists who were satisfied 
that the exercise of spiritual gifts were of 
real value. “These spiritual gifts,” it pro- 
ceeded, ‘are now possessed and used both 
inside and outside our churches, and there 
are churches, some of which are called 
very orthodox, where they are employed in 
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religious worship. Many of our ministers 
and members are believers in spirit com- 
munion and attend séances, and they have 
private meetings for communion with 
varying methods in their homes. Those 
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who practise spirit communion hope and “Ab 
pray for the time when every congrega- > threw: 
tion shall have some little sacred place f tions < 
set apart for the communion of the saints. F fully c 
Without the support of present-day super- } that th 
normal psychic phenomena the New f to we: 
Testament loses its meaning and the re- f as we 
surrection of our Lord becomes one of the f blazin 
many religious myths,” declared Mr. Reid, > illusio 
supporting his petition. felt il 
After some discussion it was decided to “TI 
take no action in the matter. As It 
not a 
Have we at last discovered the secret of [| The « 
the famous Indian rope trick? A most f was f 
entertaining account of a performance of — that 
the illusion and an alleged explanation — parat 
was published in the Berliner illustrierte % (tam 
Zeitung for October 31, 1930, and I am §& with 
indebted to Fraulein Dr. Gerda Walther — the 1 
of Munich for drawing my attention to it. F get 
The article was written by Erik Jan f the a 
Hanussen (himself a medium and vaude- 2 Sol 
ville telepathist) and he states that he J St 
witnessed the trick, with some friends, at J WZ 
Hillah, an Arab village near the Babylon his a 
ruins. There were about twelve spectators F the ¢ 
and the following is Hanussen’s account — 4 SU 
of the illusion, with his suggested ex- > they 
planation: ly 
“The chief performer was Abu Nasser, | 25! 
an enormously tall Arab, with a long white Jf @ 
beard, dressed in a flowing garment isn 
(Haik) of dazzling white; and wearing 
white sandals. His assistants were two J % ¢ 
Arab men and a diminutive, thin Arab J ™ ‘ 
boy. They had brought with them an J Mo 
enormous basket and a carefully rolled-up 
rope. 
“We were placed in an exceedingly 
small roped-in enclosure and had to — ™! 


promise faithfully not to leave this on any 
account, as it would break the magic. | 
was at once struck by the fact that we 
were obliged to face the sun, and felt cer- 
tain that this was not aranged by chance. 

“Abu Nasser and his assistants then 
threw themselves down and began incanta- 
tions and prayers. This was kept up for 
fully over an hour. I immediately realised 
that this was solely done for the purpose 
to wear us out, tightly squeezed together 
/ as we were in that small enclosure, and 
| blazing sun, and thus prepare us for the 
illusion. Indeed, a few of the spectators 
felt ill. 

“Then the actual performance started. 
As I had always suspected, the ‘rope’ was 
not a rope in the real sense of the word. 
The extremely careful manner in which it 
was rolled up made it at once clear to me 
that it was a cleverly constructed ap- 
paratus, cut from the bones of sheeps’ 
(rams’) vertebrae and skilfully covered 
with sailing cord. If one imagines that 
the numerous pieces of these are linked 
together by cleverly twisting the “rope,” 
the at first flexible material is turned into 
a solid stick which, without anything else, 
just like a bamboo stick, can support the 
weight of a heavy man. Abu Nasser and 
his assistants took the rope, holding it at 
the ends and in the middle, and then, with 
a sudden jerk which was really marvelous, 
they threw it into the air where it actual- 
ly remained. The lower end, however, 
as I immediately noticed, stuck to a depth 
of at least five feet in the desert sand. It 
is more than probable that it was also 
held below the ground by another helper, 
or even two, who were secretly concealed 
in a previously cleverly constructed pit. 
Moreover, the “rope” was, of course, held 
by the two assistants above ground. These 
two stood with their backs turned towards 
us, their hands spread out in an imploring 
manner so as to create the impression that 
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the rope was being kept in the air by 
some secret formula. In reality, however, 
the rope was fixed through the belts of the 
two men and thus held by their bodies. It 
was highly interesting to see how the il- 
lusion arose that the rope was reaching 
high up into the skies. The explanation 
is that our eyes, through the long staring 
into the glaring light of the sun, were in- 
flamed, tired and dazzled. The end of 
the rope ran up to a point, and, although 
the rope was really not so very long, it 
gave one the impression that it was of 
enormous length, reaching right into the 
clouds. 

“The little boy, who was clad in a 
tight. black, knitted garment, was the first 
to climb the rope. He did this with the 
agility of a monkey. Then Abu Nasser, a 
knife between his teeth, followed him. 
Suddenly—I could hardly trust my eyes— 
both had actually vanished. My friend 
and I looked at each other amazed, and 
might still be standing there, struck, if 
a penetrating smell had not caused us to 
cough, when we also noticed that 
Abu Nasser and the boy had surrounded 
themselves with “clouds” by means of 
some “smoke’’-producing preparation not 
known to us. This smoke screen, together 
with the dazzling skies, the blinding sun 
in our eyes, and the hazy horizon, created 
the illusion of complete disappearance. 
The whole had barely lasted a few 
seconds, when we heard terrible screams 
from above and the terrified spectators 
saw pieces being thrown down into the 
basket. First a pair of arms, then the legs, 
then the trunk, and finally the head, all 
blood-stained. | 

“During this time I had snapped 
pictures with my “Ika” Camera, which I 
carefully concealed in my belt, and the 
enlargements I made later on proved that 
the “limbs” were only stuffed rags which 
had been stained with animal blood. 
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“The next moment it was clear to me 
what really had happened above; for, 
when Abu Nasser was again visible and, 
holding the blood-stained knife between 
his teeth, climbed down, I could see that 
the little boy was concealed under his 
master’s Haik where probably the imita- 
tion “limbs” had previously also been 
hidden. 

“When Abu Nasser was about half way 
down the rope he jumped into the basket, 
stamping like mad on the pieces of. the 
“murdered” boy. A few of the ladies 
present screamed. Then Abu Nasser 
stepped out of the basket and sat down 
murmuring prayers. With his hands he 
made imploring movements over the bas- 
ket and thus brought the poor child back 
to life. Sound and merry, the young son 
of the desert jumped out of the basket, 
and went to collect his Bakschisch (tip) 
as quickly as possible, whilst the minds 
of the spectators were still filled with 
horror and sympathy. 


“The whole thing was now quite clear. 
When Abu Nasser jumped into the basket 
with the boy still hanging on to him under 
his Haik, the youngster, protected from 
view by the high walls of the basket, 
crawled out, hiding the “pieces” in the 
basket under his master’s garments. This 
done, Abu Nasser stepped out of the 
basket knelt down and prayed. During 
this time the “underground” helpers drew 
the “‘pieces’” down into the sand (pro- 
tected by Abu Nasser’s garment) and by 
the time Abu Nasser rose there was no 
trace of anything left. He could show the 
empty basket and, furthermore, take off 
his garments (which he actually did) to 
prove that no contrivance of any kind was 
concealed therein.” 

I am afraid Hanussen’s account of the 
trick is more mgenious than convincing. 
' His version varies considerably from the 
orthodox story and the smoke screen and 
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deep pit are excrescences which do not 


tally with the usual yarn. But it is possible a 
that these performers did put up some sort f the mo 
of a show, with an effect somewhat re- f pursts 
sembling the traditional story. But I still } Doyle’: 
maintain that the classic “rope trick” is af from. 
traveller's tale, because I know so many Mrs. 
people who have scoured India vot in the f the Ut 
hope of seeing it themselves, but of find- F sure sl 
ing some responsible person who had seen ception 
it, and could describe it. But they never 
succeeded. 
ese been | 
I understand that the late Sir A. Conan § Vert 1 
Doyle’s ‘Psychic Book Shop” is closing f good, 
its doors on December 31st, 1930. For — contro 
years it has been far from a paying pro- f was it 
position and Sir Arthur confessed to me pheno 
a year or so ago that he was losing money — ing a 
on it at the rate of £700 per year. During § bottle 
the last year or so books other than psychic § the m 
have been sold there, but in my opinion ff and s 


writin 
one 
paper 
side 
floatis 
trance 
sitter: 


the shop is at the wrong end of Victoria 
Street to do much good. 
OK 


Mention of Sir Arthur reminds me that 
my long talk with his alleged entity (the 
report was published sirhultaneously in 
the London Nash’s Magazine and the 
New York Cosmopolitan for January, 


1931) has caused considerable discussion | ‘° 
in England. Lady Doyle is convinced that and . 
most of the messages were from her hus- — ™"" 
band, but she thinks that, at times, another 

entity interpolated remarks that were not | Pt 
consistent with the views of Sir Arthur. also 

For example, in my experiment, Doyle 
stated that he would prefer to have no resul 
“memorial” of his propagandist work. — "““* 
Lady Doyle states! that she has received 
messages from her husband who is en- 20 
thusiastic about a memorial in the shape aes 
of a home or training school for mediums. mn 
In a letter to me, Lady Doyle states that ner 
she has had sittings with Mrs. E.... ‘ag 


1 Evening Standard, Dec. 18th, 1930. 


G....and has always found her “100% 
genuine.” I agree. I am convinced that 
the mode of expression, phraseology, and 
bursts of humor were very like the real 
Doyle’s—wherever the information came 
from. 


yf Mrs. Garrett is contemplating a visit to 
1€ fF the United States and, if she does, I am 
d- F sure she will be given an enthusiastic re- 
ception. 
ef * K K 
Ottokar Fischer writes me that he has 
been having some sittings with Kordon- 
inf Veri in Vienna. The phenomena were 
1g F good, but the control was bad. When a 
or F control, similar to our electrical system, 
o- [ was imposed the phenomena ceased. His 
ne F phenomena, normally, consist of the mov- 
ey F ing and floating of a small luminous 
ig f bottle; table raps; touching of sitters near 
ic — the medium; emptying of a sitter’s pocket 
yn fF and scattering the articles found there; 
ia [| Writing on pieces of paper, at a distance of 
one metre; crushing (inaudibly) pieces of 
paper to balls; apporting flowers from a 
at | Side table; materialisation of luminous, 
ne | floating hands; “fortune telling” while in 
in | tance; throwing glasses of water at 
he | Sitters; lifting a heavy table; production 
y of explosive flashes; levitation of himself. 
y; 
i Kordon-Veri’s control is named La Nien 
at | and is supposed to be a Tibetan. All the 
s- | Manifestations occur in complete darkness. 
* OR OK 
By Professor Dr. Eugen Bleuler, of Ziirich, 
ir, | so writes me that they are now having 
Je | Scances with Oskar Schlag, with excellent 
fesults. Schlag comes from Landshit, 
kf near Munich, and for some time was in- 
ad Yestigated by the late Baron Schrenck- 
n. | Notzing. He sent me one or two reports 
pe which were very unsatisfactory. This fact 
s, | Makes it all the more interesting that Pro- 
a fessor Bleuler is now getting phenomena 


under what he states is a good control. He 
has kindly invited me to some sittings. 
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Dr. A. vor Mohr of Gottingen sends me 
a copy of Thomas Mann’s latest work 
Mario und der Zauberer® which is de- 
lightful reading. Thomas Mann was 
awarded the Nobel prize for literature in 
1929 and is, I suppose, Germany’s greatest 
living novelist and essayist. The story 
(which, I am informed, is founded upon 
an actual experience which befell Mann) 
is about a professional magician. 

The narrator of the story is spending a 
holiday at a second-class boarding house 
in a second-rate Italian seaside resort. At 
the boarding-house is a waiter named 
Mario, a very quiet and gentle youth. 
Towards the end of the season a magician 
named Cipolla is billed to appear in the 
town. Cipolla is an old hunchback, very 
quaintly dressed, very fond of drinking 
brandy, and very fond of making fools of 
his audience. 

The performance duly takes place and 
after some clever card tricks, muscle-read- 
ing, and telepathy tests the real entertain- 
ment commences. Cipolla is a marvelous 
hypnotist but the Italian laws prohibit his 
being billed as such—hence the title of 
zauberer or conjurer. 

Cipolla, who by this time is half drunk, 
entices a number of youths to the stage 
and makes them perform a lot of silly 
antics—to the delight of the audience.* 
He appears to have marvelous powers 
over his subjects. 

During the whole of this entertainment 
Mario is quietly watching Cipolla, in a 
sort of semi-hypnotised state. As the last 
item on the program and the piéce de 
résistance the magician invites—or rather 
commands—Mario to come upon the 
stage. The youth automatically obeys. 
Cipolla of course makes a fool of him— 
and then tragedy. It would be unfair to 


both author and reader to detail the 
2. Berlin, 1930, S. Fischer Verlag A.-G. 

8. Cf. my account of a similar entertainment in 
This Journal, Mar. 1927, 


“Kultur” by Cinema: 
p.146 
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dramatic finale of this wonderful story, 
which I read twice without leaving my 
chair. It is amusing, too, especially the 
description of the pseudo-fashionable life 
at “Torre di Venere,” the resort in ques- 
tion. An edition of the story has been pub- 
lished* in English and I cordially recom- 
mend my readers to purchase it. 

Messrs. Rider & Co. send me a book 
I have wanted for years—a work on Mexi- 
can magic, which they have just pub- 
lished.® Except for some scattered articles 
and chapters in general works, very little 
concerning Mexican magic has been pub- 
lished. 

Mr. Lewis Spence has produced an 
exhaustive and authoritative work on the 
magic and occult lore of the Ancient 
Mexican peoples and their neighbors, the 
Maya of Central America and Yucatan— 
so the volume should make a special ap- 
peal to my American readers. 

The book is not only of value to the 
student of the occult, but the practical 
anthropologist will also find much to in- 
terest him. Magic, astrology, witchcraft, 
demonology and symbolism are amongst 
the subjects fully described and discussed. 
A chapter is devoted to Nagualism, the 
cult of a secret society. 

The first chapter is devoted to the his- 
tory of ancient Mexico, and the author 
then describes the association between 
magic and religion, the Maya people and 
their beliefs, the mystical books of the 
Maya and the arcane philosophy of the 
Mexicans and Maya. 


Mr. Spence describes (p.68) the effects 
of the root peyotl, of which we have heard 
so much during the last few years. The 
natives chew it and the intoxication it 
causes lasts for several days. The drug 


4. Mario and the Magician, London, 1930, Martin 
Secker, 5 John Street, Adelphi, 5/—net. 

5. The Magie and Mysteries of Mexico, by Lewis 
Spense, London, Rider & Co., 15/ net, pp.288. 
illustrated. 


induces ecstatic visions, as was recently 
proved in London during some experi- 
ments. For the same purpose an unguent 
is made of the seeds of certain plants, 
“the ashes of spiders, scorpions, and other 
noxious insects.” This is called teopatli or 
the “divine remedy.” 

The author, during his researches, also 
discovered what he calls the “Obsidian 
Religion of Mexico,” a cult where the 
obsidian was regarded as a magical sub- 
stance and exerted great influence over 
every department of Mexican life. 

In many respects, the superstitions of 
the ancient Mexicans were very similar 
to ours. Mr. Spence says (p.85): 

“Scores of popular beliefs were current. 
Before maize was cooked, it was blown 
upon ‘to give it courage’ or life, and to 
neglect to pick up maize-grains lying on 
the ground was to court future want. To 
step over a child was to arrest its growth, 
although a backward step could avert the 
damage done. For a girl to eat standing 
was to risk the loss of a husband.” And 
many more curious superstitions which 
have more than a family likeness to those 
of our own countryside. 

Mr. Spence’s book is well illustrated 
and indexed and is a successful attempt 
to present a comprehensive history of 
Mexica and Maya magical practices and 
beliefs within the covers of one volume. 

Sir Oliver Lodge addressed the Salis- 
bury branch of the Church of England 
Men’s Society in November and answered 
certain objections which have been made 
to his own unshakeable conclusion— 
reached through a life-long study of 
physics and other investigation—that man- 
kind survives bodily death in a larger 
sphere of existence. The Dean (Bishop 
Randolph) presided over a very large 
audience. 

Speaking purely as a physicist, Sir 
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Oliver in the first part of his lecture gave 
the modern interpretation of physical 
science of the relation of matter to space. 
It used to be thought that space was an 
interruption of matter; now they thought 
of matter as an interruption of space. 
They thought of a universe of space, with 
here and there a particle of matter. All 
the objects we saw, including landscapes, 
were built up of two electric particles. 
That, in itself, was a wonderful revelation. 

“By scientific paths,” he said, “I have 
been led a great deal in the direction of 
the theologian. In this 20th century, by the 
progress of physical science, we have 
learned how the most important things 
do not belong to matter at all, but to 
space. Our real home is there, our real 
life is there, and when we have done with 
this body we shall go there. We have not 
far to go, only our eyes are shut. I would 
have you not to expect to see with your 
eyes these things as people so often expect 
to do. 

“Every now and then a saint is per- 
mitted to look beyond the mortal veil and 
see the reality of the unseen, and, like St. 
Paul, their lives are thereafter revolu- 
tionised. If only we grasped the reality of 
things all our troubles would be insigni- 
ficant. We are in the hands of some 
mighty purpose. 

“People often said ‘I wonder if the 
other planets are inhabited. If this is the 
only planet inhabited, what a waste of 


d § material!’ He himself did not much care 
d § whether the other planets were inhabited 
le & or not, because what was habitation? It 


was the entering of something from space 
into relation with matter—interacting 
with matter. Our life was interacting with 
matter now, for a time, and then we left 
it, and directly life was out of contact with 
matter it made no impression. 

But people said “No, no, that is not 
true, because mind exists in the brain. We 
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know that to be true, because if you 
damage the brain, you damage the mind.” 
It was true that, if there was anything 
wrong with the brain, a person was half- 
witted. Yet he contended that they could 
never get to understand the mind by study- 
ing the particles of the brain. 

The brain was the organ of mind, not 
the mind itself, the instrument which the 
mind used to display itself and to give 
its ideas to people with similar instru- 
ments. The brain did not originate any-_ 
thing. It did not compose poems or 
symphonies. It did nothing except what 
it was made to do. The particles of the 
brain took the path of least resistance 
when they were urged by what they called 
life and mind to do anything. 

At St. Andrew’s Church Hall, Drums- 
heugh Gardens, Edinburgh, on October 7, 
Mr. James C. Thomson, president of the 
Society of British Naturopaths, spoke on 
“Hypnotism, Spiritualism, and Lunacy.” 
The meeting was held under the auspices 
of the Personal Health Association, Edin- 
burgh, and was the first of the winter 
series. Mr. Thomson gave instances of the 
power of the hypnotist over his subject, 
and explained the dangers attached to the 
use of this method. On the subject of 
spiritualism, Mr. Thomson claimed that 
whilst a very large proportion of the phe- 
nomena produced at séances was fraudul- 
ent, this did not hold in every case. On the 
other hand, genuine mediumship, he 
stated, was not a “Gift” but a weakness in 
the individual equipment. Anyone could 
become a medium by the simple process of 
eating only negative foods such as white 
bread, milk puddings, and tea. Depriving 
oneself of sleep was also a strong factor 
in such cases. We lived in the midst of 
unseen and unknown forces. Edinburgh 
lived on the top of a volcano, the out- 
croppings of which were the Castle Rock 
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and Arthur’s Seat. Geologically speaking, 
a volcano was never extinct. These great 
forces underneath the city of Edinburgh 
might break out at any time; so, if we en- 
couraged them, might the forces underly- 
ing the human objective personality over- 
whelm the will and normal powers of 
those who experimented with hypnotic 
and mediumistic forces. 
* OK 


The attitude of the orthodox Church 
towards spiritualism was again emphasised 
by the Rev. Dr. Alexander White, of 
Perth, who on November 25th introduced 
a discussion, “Desirability and Utility of 
Psychic Research” at a meeting of the 
Scottish Psychical Society, Edinburgh. On 
no subject under the sun, he said, was 
there more ignorance and loose thinking, 
and that, too, on both sides. The normal 
mind was incredulous on the subject of 
spiritualism, for the secrecy and darkness 
with which the whole matter was cloaked 
did not appeal. Moreover, the frequent 
breakdown in the results of spiritualistic 
séances had made a bad impression. Time 
and again the service of mediums had 
been offered in the interests of justice and 
the solution of crime, but he had yet to 
read of satisfactory co-operation with the 
authorities in this connection. The spirit- 
ualistic protagonists asserted that they 
alone had the proof of immortality in their 
charge. Their position seemed to him to 
be that Christianity was incomplete with- 
out their testimony, and that unless a place 
was found for it in the Christian Church, 
Christianity was doomed to disappear. 
Worse, spiritualism sought to rob Chris- 
tianity of much of its validity, in so far 
as Jesus was relegated from the Godhead 
to the realm of spiritual entities. Sir 
Arthur Conan Doyle urged the Churches 
“to run half-way and more to meet the 
greatest ally which had ever intervened 
to change defeat into victory,” and he 


cautioned the Christian Church to accept 
spiritualism’s proffered alliance or perish. 
That was no attitude in which to approach 
the Church in the expectation of con- 
fidence and co-operation. After describ- 
ing his own experiences at a séance which 
he had attended, Dr. White said he re- 
mained unconvinced. If there was some- 
thing other than we know already which 
was to be helpful and to make for human 
happiness, how was it that, after the lapse 
of so many years since the origin of the 
movement, they were still without the in- 
formation? The Christian position was 
perfectly plain. They did not feel the 
need of a further revelation along the dis- 
turbing and distracting lines of spiritual- 
ism. 


When all was said and done, however, 
a case had been made out for certain 
phenomena, the content of which was the 
serious matter. That harm had been done 
by spiritualism was not open to doubt. It 
was questionable if the harm done was 
commensurate with the good that—so they 
were told—had resulted. The case for in- 
quiry was obvious, and no man in fairness 
to his fellows could object to it. Psychic 
research seemed to him to be a necessary 
pursuit so that we might by this means 
secure once for all a definite and convinc- 
ing statment of fact. 


Dr. Barker, who followed, said psychic 
research had for its objective primarily the 
demonstration of the fact of survival after 
death. That was surely a problem of the 
first importance. The Church, that should 
have been the source of knowledge in this 
matter, had hitherto utterly condemned 
psychic research, not merely because it 
was undesirable, but because it was actual- 
ly sinful. By this neglect of its privilege, 
he was sure the Church had lost largely 
its hold on the mind of the public. If 
soul was the essence of man, the per- 
manent part of him, how could it be un- 
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desirable to seek and find whatever was 
open to them? Once the door was opened 
into the realm of spirit, surely man would 
then realise the grandeur of the destiny 
in store for him. Such a realisation must 
uplift the soul of the whole human race. 
It would sweep away the fear of death. 
All through the Bible they had instances 
of psychic research. Psychic research 
threw a new light on the Bible, offered 
new interpretations of its stories. It up- 
lifted man’s whole outlook, gave him a 
new conception of himself and his destiny. 

Sir Oliver Lodge presided on November 
18th. at a lecture at London University 
on the relation between philosophy and 
religion, given by the Archbishop of York. 
The Archbishop said that it was good 
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for religion that there should be some 
atheists, whether it was good for the 
atheists or not. Present-day philosophy, 
resulting from recent scientific research, 
was coming to the conclusion that the 
universe was spiritual and unitary and that 
was getting very near religion. 

Sir Oliver Lodge said that this planet 
had had a beginning, and would have an 
end, but he thought the universe was a 
going concern which never had a be- 
ginning, and never would end. He could 
not imagine a deity to whom everything 
that happened had been so well known. 
that it had only to take place. That would 
be universal dullness. There was an ele- 
ment of contingency in the universe. It 
was possible for us to make things go 
wrong. 


By Colonel James Churchward 
(New York. William Edwin Rudge. 1926) 


ly the very difficult and symbolic meaning of 
a script more ancient than any known language 
of prehistoric times. In this respect there is 
need of every caution in accepting the writer’s 
conclusions, since we recall the work of Le 
Plongeon on the Maya records, remembering 
how for many years these stood unchallenged 
until the further work of modern scholarship 
ruthlessly dissected his interpretations, which 
from the academic viewpoint seemed the work 
of imagination and without tangible basis. But 
perhaps the question can only be settled by 
judges possessing the dual qualification of a 
sound philology plus a richly endowed im- 
aginative faculty: for here, there is no doubt, 
we have a series of figurative symbols to which 
a world of composite meaning may attach: and 
this meaning can probably only be arrived at 
by the study of tradition both oral (as handed 
down by survivors of the ancient priestly 
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caste); by documents such as the Troano MS 
in the British Museum or the Codex saved 
from the fanatical Spanish bishop; and lastly 
by the inscriptions found graven on the rocks 
in the lands of the Pacific littoral and the is- 
lands scattered over the vast area of ocean. 
All these sources the author seems to have 
studied with scrupulous care. He has collated 
them in a way that it is probable that no other 
writer has done. Further, he has entered 
thoroughly into the question of ethnology and 
ethnological tradition in the isolated groups 
of island peoples in the Pacific, and has brought 
to light certain monuments of extreme antiquity 
still existing on such remote points as e. g. 
the Ladrone islands, shewing a system of 
architecture which has nothing in common with 
the culture of a savage tribe. He is obviously 
entitled to be heard, and his conclusions 
weighted with patience and respect. If found 
wanting ultimately, his theory may have to be 
discarded: but not until all the strange web of 
tradition existing in all lands and all times 
has been unravelled and its threads shewn to 
have been drawn in from other recognizable 
sources. 

Granting the soundness of the author’s data 
and the premises on which he argues, there 
can be no doubt that he has evolved a most 
fascinating and apparently plausible argument 
for the existence in ages long past of a highly 
civilized center in the south and mid-Pacific, 
and of its final submergence as a consequence 
of the partial collapse of holiows in the earth’s 
erust. But it is probably with the geologists 
that the final attestation or condemnation of 
his theory will lie. This theory rests upon the 
doctrine that there exist at varying depths 
beneath the crust of the earth—-depths to be 
reckoned in miles—enormous cavities filled 
with gases and that these tend to develop fis- 
sures, causing the bases to percolate upwards, 
to find their vent either through volcanoes 
which are their natural safety-valves, or 
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else through breaches in the earth’s crust 
which cause earthquake and violent disruptions, 
the subsidence of land and the retreat or ad- 
vance of seas. He has traced the location and 
trend of the chains or systems of such gas. 
cavities as they exist today beneath and around 
the Pacific. His map is an interesting study. 
The subterrene inflation which discharged its 
gaseous content over the Pacific area some 
twelve or fourteen thousand years ago caused 
a general collapse followed by the filling of 
the exhausted cavities with water, thus lower- 
ing the level of the ocean. The heat of the 
earth’s central nucleus is always tending to 
elevate the surface of the crust over large 
areas by the formation of fresh cavities filled 
with hot gases under immense pressure; the 
process being no doubt attributable in part to 
the imprisonment of water-vapour. The lapse 
of some thousands of years may have sufficed 
to bring about a renewed state of internal ten- 
sion, with the advent of another epoch of dis- 
turbance. Although it is unlikely that this 
would be on the huge scale indicated by the 
traditional data of the disappearance of Mu 
(or Lemuria), yet it may well be great enough 
to affect our existing continents. And we cannot 
be blind to the many warnings that Nature has 
given us within the last thirty or forty years, 
of which the most significant perhaps was the 
blowing off of the whole head of the volcano 
of Krakatoa, when a mountain went skyward. 
Prophetic indications, if they are to be trusted, 
have been constantly accumulating for many 
years past, and they point with some consis- 
tency to the late summer of 1932 as a time of 
cataclysm. In England, there has been a 
rhymed prophecy current since mediaeval 
times, entitled ‘The Prick of Conscience’. This 
ancient poem represents the last fourteen days 
of the earth’s existence up to the coming of 
the great disaster; and it is notable that it 
recites a sequence of events similar to that 
which tradition gives of the destruction of Mu. 
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N. Y. SECTIONAL ACTIVITIES 


For February, 1931 
The following is the programme of Lectures for the month. 


LECTURES 
Monday Evenings at 8:30 


February 2nd. February 16th. 


DR. REO. F. FORTUNE MR. HEREWARD CARRINGTON 


Author of ‘The Mind in Sleep’: Ethno- Author of ‘The Story of Psychic Re- 
logist under the Australian National Re- search’ (1930 ) 
search Council in New Guinea. 
Subject: 
“Evidence for Survival”. 
“Spiritism among the Manus” (Natives 


of the Admiralty Archipelago). 
February 23rd. 


February 9th. 
— DR. LOUIS K. ANSPACHER 
MR. MANLEY P. HALL Lecturer on Philosophy at the Extension 


An International Authority on Com- Dep't of Columbia University. 


tive Religion. 
Subject: 


“What the Great Philosophers have 
“Psychical Truths in a Physical World”. Said”. 


Subject: 


* K 


The Activities Committee of the New York Section of the American Society 
for Psychical Research Inc. announces that Mr. Hart and Mr. Clark will hold a 
circle every Friday evening during January and February. There will be the usual 
charge of $3.50 per person. Checks made payable to Helen T. Bigelow, Executive 
Secretary. 


On Wednesday afternoons during February at 4:00 P. M. Miss Barr will speak 
on “The Philosophy of Psychic Science—Its Application to Present Day Problems’. 


Mrs. Ciel Stewart will be available for private sittings by special appointment 
after February 1st. 


Owing to non attendance the third Friday evenings for debating will be discon- 
tinued. 
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THE VOODOO CULT IN HAITI 


Notes of Mr. W. B. Seabrook’s Address to the N. Y. Section 
January 12, 1931 


On the evening of Jan 12, before the 
N. Y. Section Mr. W. B. Seabrook Author 
of ‘The Magic Isle’ which was the book 
selected by the Literary Guild as of 
special merit, for 1929, gave a short talk 
on ‘Voodooism in Haiti’ and also related 
several remarkable experiences of his own 
which he confessed he had not dared to 
publish in his book because of their al- 
most incredible nature. He has travelled 
widely in Turkestan, Arabia and Africa, 
and declared himself much puzzled to ac- 
count for these incidents because he could 
not bring himself to believe in miracles 
which he defined as ‘volitional suspensions 
of the laws of Nature’ according to the 
dictionary. 

Mr. Seabrook first mentioned an 
Arabian experience of which he had been 
an eye-witness. He had seen a dervish 
after some days fasting and preparation, 
step and stand in a flame of burning wood 
up to his waist for five minutes and pre- 
sently withdraw without any injury or 
inconvenience, his clothing unsinged. On 
another occasion in an Arabian mosque, 
he, with two of the local priests, and a 
dervish had entered a stone room which 
had one door only, made of solid iron. 
The dervish laid himself down upon the 
ground of the cell and presently entered 
into a trance. Shortly afterwards, his 
body was seen to rise to a standing posi- 
tion, walk towards the door which was 
closed, appear to change into a mist and 
pass through the door. Immediately the 
door was opened and the dervish was seen 
standing beyond the threshold, in the next 
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room, still in trance, his body having ap- 
parently resumed its normal condition. 
Mr. Seabrook was absolutely certain that 
this phenomenon actually occurred and 
that he had not himself been hypnotized 
or hallucinated. 

A third extraordinary instance given 
by him was that once in Kurdistan a local 
fakir had consented to display his power. 
Having fasted for several days, this man 
sat One morning in a courtyard. Forty 
feet from him had been placed an earthen 
jar. The fakir for several hours sat in- 
tensly gazing upon the jar, when, sudden- 
ly, the jar was shattered into several pieces. 
Afterwards, this fakir declared that he 
would be able, through the same occult 
force which he possessed, to destroy a man 
even when far away. 

These extraordinary stories, he declared, 
could now be considered less unreasonable 
in view of the new doctrines of relativity 
and the more recent speculations of science 
as to the nature of Matter and Life as 
enunciated by Michaelson, Morley and 
Einstein. 

More and more, Science was arriving at 
the conceptions of the philosophers of 
antiquity and the beliefs even of the 
primitive races, shewing a real ground for 
some of these. He referred to an acknow- 
ledgment by Dr. Alexis Carrell that not 
only functional but even organic disorders 
could be cured by mental power, through 
psycho-therapy. These things were more 
easily achieved by people of primitive 
races because they were emotionally more 
vital and more enthusiastic in their relig- 
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THE VOODOO CULT IN HAITI 


ious faiths than those of the more civilized 
races with whom religions had become 
more abstract and cold. This emotional 
and intellectual coldness neutralizes the 
power of the elemental forces to express 
themselves. Modern Christianity no lon- 
ser displays the primitive or mediaeval in- 
tensity. 
* 
THE RELIGION OF HAITI 

The religious cult of Haiti was original- 
ly imported in its essential form from 
Dahomey in West Africa, but the Em- 
peror Napoleon having ordered the con- 
version of Haiti to Christianity, the 
Catholic missionary priests brought in the 
doctrine of the Atonement by the blood 
of Christ: also they introduced their 
tituals, incense, and music of bells. The 
islanders soon realized that this doctrine 
accorded well with their native traditions 
of blood-sacrifice and with the ritual ob- 
servances which went with it; so that now, 
Voodooism in Haiti is an amalgamation of 
the two traditions in which both sorcery 
and withcraft unfortunately still survive 
ind prevail. To the Virgin Mary they ap- 
peal to be relieved from the necessity of 
offering a human sacrifice by persuading 
her to accept the offering of a goat or 
a fowl instead. But their Father-God is 
a phallic divinity and the Higher Powers 
whom they are wont to invoke they con- 
ceive of as elemental beings rather than 
the souls of human origin,—in whose sur- 
vival they nevertheless believe. They be- 
lieve in the return of the dead. These 
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elementals are in their conception, sentient 
forces, invisible yet personal. 
Macic, WHITE AND BLACK 

The Black Magic of Haiti he defined 
as the use of invocations of evil forces: 
white magic as an appeal to the spiritual 
hierarchies of the Christian. In Thibet, 
magic was on a higher spiritual plane. 
But the sorcery and witchcraft practised 
in Haiti were on a very mundane plane 
and full of repulsive features. He re- 
lated in this connection the story told in 
his book of the vicarious offering of the 
body of a goat instead of that of a girl, 
the demand of the infernal powers being 
satisfied by a temporary transfer of the 
personality of the goat to the body of the 
girl and vice versa. This strange exchange 
was actually accomplished under his eyes 
to the accompanishment of a hypnotic 
ritual. A sprig was placed between the 
two; and when the goat ceased to nibble 
at this, and the girl began to do so, then 
was the signal for the completion of the 
transfer. 

So real and potent is sorcery in Haiti 
that it is considered that a man’s best, if 
not his only, defence against it is by re- 
sort to the same means. 

In the discussion which followed, Mr. 
Arthur Goadby suggested as a better de- 
finition of miracle, the suspension of a 
lower law in favor of a higher one. These 
miracles would be regarded as simply wn- 


usual phenomena or the working of un- 
familiar law. 
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